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THE WIFE OF CAPT. PHELAN READING TO HER HUSBAND.—FROM A SKETCH IN THE HOSPITAM. 


NEW YORK CITY.-THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF CAPT. THOMAS PHELAN—THE SCENE AND 


AUTHOR OF THE TRAGEDY. 
SEE PAGE 374, ‘ 
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THE UNITED STATES AT THE 
CONFERENCE. 

J \HERE is one fact which contemporary writers in this 
country seem to ignore when discussing the action of 
the United States in being represented at the Berlin 

Conference. It is this: We have a black population of 

6,500,000 in the Union, while Portugal, the contesting 

Power, claiming by right of discovery and occupation the 

Lower Congo, has a population of less than 4,000,000. 

This at least shows that we as a nation should have a 

strong sentimental reason for extending our goodwill and 

even material aid, if absolutely necessary, to the black 
races of Africa now so rapidly coming within the orbit of 
civilization. Indeed should it not occur to some of the 


BERLIN 


lusty denouncers of the policy of our being represented | 
at Berlin, that on the banks of the Congo, and in a very | 


short time, too, there may occur abundant chances for 
our Southern colored statesmen to lead their ignorant 
African brethren into the paths of remunerative industry 
and knowledge? What nobler mission for instance could 
crown the distinguished life-labors of Frederick Douglass 
than to assist to form a State government with an ade- 
quate constitution whereby the 50,000,000 of 
dwelling in those equatorial valleys could hasten their 
deliverance and enjoy a prosperity commensurate with 
the amazing abundance of their territory? No region of 
the earth ever started off in the march toward civilization 
under better auspices, or with more flattering prospects, 
than the new Congo State; and with such men as Fred- 
erick Douglass, John M. Langston and ex-Senator Bruce, 
and hundreds of others encouraging these lately found 
people, it is not impossible that a new commercial relation 
might be established between our own country and the 
Congo. 

It may certainly be urged that the United States has 
large and important interests in futuro in seeing that 
the Congo shall not go to a Power like Portugal, whose in- 
famous, corrupt and imbecile rule in her island and Con- 
tinental colonies is a byword and reproach of the Eastern 
world. And herein lies the chief point of the entire dis- 
pute and the actual raison d’état of the Berlin Confer- 
ence, called ostensibly by Prince Bismarck to discover 
what rights Germany and other Powers might have who 
have recently undertaken settlements on the western 
coast of Africa, It is claimed by those who criticise the 
policy of our Government that the appearance of our 
delegates at Berlin will hamper us in the future assertion 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and will lead us into hopeless 
European complications which it has been our wise and 
traditional policy to avoid. 
this were a body like the Congress of Paris, of Vienna, or 
other historical bodies which have re-adjusted the map of 


Europe and the colonial relations of the several States, it | : , 
| upon to do by the circumstances of the case, and his 
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is going too far to assert that a mere ‘‘ conference ” entails 
precedents or obligations binding any party thereto to a 
fixed and unalterable policy in matters entirely extrane- 
ous to the gathering. For all practical purposes the Ber- 
lin body under Prince Bismarck’s presidency assumes to 
settle in the broadest way what measure of protection the 
civilized nations of the earth may guarantee to the infant 
State of Congo, in return for trade facilities, orderly gov- 
ernment and civilizing enterprises which it shall under- 
take to carry out. By being present by delegates at such 
a gathering, the United States assumes no obligations as 
many argue other than a moral one in community with 
other Powers. At least the Conference will sweep away 
the absurd pretensions of Portugal, which, if acceded to, 
would have given over the whole of Central Africa to her 
slave-hunting emissaries and extortionate officials, 


AN OBJECT-LESSON. 


HE Exposition at New Orleans furnishes a hint in 
regard to the supply of a very great want in this 
country — namely, a more intimate knowledge of the 
various States, their productions, resources, and the in- 
ducements they severally offer to immigrants. It is true 
that many large parties coming from abroad, through the 
services of advance agents, know exactly where to go on 
their arrival here; but a far greater number land at 
Castle Garden entirely in the dark in regard to .their 
future course. The whole country is before them, but 
with limited means and burdened with families, they 
cannot travel far with uncertain steps. They could 
afford, however, to pay handsomely for such information 
as would enable them to place themselves and _ their 
means to the best advantage. Some are farmers and 
some are mechanics, and each man naturally asks the 
question, ‘‘ Where will such talents as IT have the soonest 
produce me the comforts of a home ?” 

This question the New Orleans Exposition answers by 
the best object-lesson ever placed before the eye of a 
learner. At the Philadelphia Centennial a number of the 
States erected buildings in which they made interesting 
exhibi s, as did some of the more important railroads ; 
but here, in this Southern World’s Fair, in a single build- 


| dent, ought to be replaced, under the implied assurance 


While this might be true if | 


/ always declared it to be, a lie. 


| railroads, the markets, the cost of lands and of labor, and 
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' formation ; but at the South transportation is only begin- 
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ing all the States are congregated. They set forth their 
productions—agricultural, mineral and industrial ; they 
give statistics of population, school facilities, crop pro- 


| ducts, and whatever else can be of interest, and if a man 


cannot here determine where to locate, no outward help 
will be of any use tohim. He can learn here about the 


of all the various industries in which, possibly, he may 
find employment. To the South especially this setting 
forth is most valuable. At the West the railroads, 
through their own publications, furnish most valuable in- 


ning to be fairly developed, and the ways and means 
employed by the North for obtaining publicity are almost 
unkuown. 

What a marvel of wealth the South is can nowhere be 
better learned than at this Exposition. Cotton and sugar, 
which were formerly the only staples, are now sharing the 
field with corn and oats, and with fruits that rival the 
tropics in variety and attractiveness. Thousands of acres 
are being set out with the cocoanut, and the lemon is dis- 
covered to be morte profitable than the orange. What 
with the mildness and salubrity of the climate, and the 
comparative ease and cheapuess of living, the South offers 
inducements to the poor man such as he ean find no- | 
where else, and if its population is not doubled within 


| the next decade it will simply be because it fails to 


people i 


| 


| value to the immigrants congregating here, but lacking 


utilize its opportunity. 

But what we especially desire to enforce is the advan- 
tage of diffusing more extended information regarding 
the States and Territories than has yet been furnished. 
Such an exhibit as New Orleans now possesses if perma- 
nently established in New York would be of immense 


that we need more thorough compilations of facts and 
figures than we now have—completer presentations of all | 





| those little things as well us big that help a man to make | 


up his mind whither to direct his steps. 


TARDY JUSTICE. 

S soon’ as General Grant’s second term of the Presi- 

dency expired, he ought to have been put on the | 
retired list of the army with restored rank equivalent to | 
that which he resigned in order to serve the people. 
Such an act was called for in the interest of simple jus- | 
tice. Indeed, it seems to us that every man who has re- 
signed his commission in the regular army in order either 
to serve as President or to accept a nomination as Presi- 


4 


that no man shall suffer because of responding to the call 
of the people in any sphere of duty. The great majority 
which the measure to restore General Grant to the army 
received in the Senate, last week, is a matter for general 
congratulation. Of course, the negative votes were all 
Democratic, but it is gratifying that some of the Senators 
lately allied with the Rebellion were warmly in favor of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s effort to relieve his distinguished 
creditor has been not merely honorable, but very noble in 
its generosity. He has done far more than he was called 





letters to General and Mrs. Grant not only prove that he 
is by no means the selfish and mercenary being that 
agrarians are fond of calling him, but that the report 
that on one oceasion he profanely alleged his total indif- 
ference to the welfare of the public, is, probably, what he | 
Certainly Mr. Vanderbilt 
has never stood so high in the regard and respect of the 
citizens of this country as he stands to-day. 





GERMAN WOMEN IN POLITICS. 
TNHE woman question, so-called, has not heretofore | 
found a congenial] soil in Germany ; but the refusal 

of the Reichstag to comply with Bismarck’s request for 
an extra appropriation to increase the salaries of his 


| assistants in the Foreign Department, has had the effect 


of bringing the women to the front to rebuke and resist 


| what is generaliy regarded as a petty insult to the Chan- 


cellor. For two or three weeks past they have been 
busy at work organizing clubs in every district in large 
cities, and in almost every hamlet of the Empire for the 
purpose of ‘‘rebuking the majority in the Reichstag and 
making plain to the Emperor and the Chancellor the real | 
sentiments of the German people.” These clubs, through 
their central organization in Berlin, have issued a mani- 
festo calling upon all the women of the Empire to devote 
their energies to procuring signatures to a memorial | 
which is being circulated by properly accredited agents, 
and is to be presented to the Chancellor when all the | 
names obtainable are returned to the central organiza- 
tion. The signers place opposite their names the sums 
they pledge themselves to contribute to a colossal fund 
which the women propose to present to Bismarck in the 
shape of an investment capable of yielding interest suffi- 


| cient to defray all the expenses he may be at in enlarging | 


the sphere of the Department of Foreign Affairs. This 


manifesto contains such sentences as this: ‘‘ The women 
of Germany take this means to declare to the world that 
they denounce the Reichstag, which has insulted the 
man who, with our husbands fourteen years ago, daily 
exposed his life in the country of Germany’s enemy to 
‘ protect our Fatherland ; and who since, by his wise and 


| of the great Territory. 


| each, nnder the care of a single teacher. 


| of the Commission. 
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energetic national policy, has prevented 
thereby saving the lives of our sons,” 

It matters little, comparatively, that this interference 
with politics on the part of the women of Germany is ap- 
parently in the interest of Imperialism. In some respects 
it is all the more significant on this account. It shows 
that there is a spirit abroad among women, even in mon- 
archical countries, which impels them to take an active 
part in political affairs. The woman movement, so called, 
in this country and in England, is bearing truit in all 
civilized nations, and cannot be arrested before the equal 
civil rights of women are universally acknowledged. 

It is but fifty years since the women of this country, 
who dared to memorialize Congress and the State Legis- 
latures in behalf of anti-slavery measures, were de- 
nounced by press and pulpit as having thereby unsexed 
themselves. In three of the Territories of the Union 
women are now voters, and in a number of the States 
there is a growing public sentiment in favor of investing 
them with the ballot. It is no disgrace now for a woman 
to avow a hearty interest in political movements; and, if 
she may not vote, she is held to be within her sphere 
while doing all in her power to persuade men to vote in 
accordance with her opinions. The German women 
would, perhaps, disclaim any intention of ever going so 
far as this ; but such a disclaimer, in view of their public 
actions, would be worse than idle. They are building 
better than they know or even suspect, and their action 
will tend directly and powerfully to strengthen a move- 
ment to which they are not now prepared to commit 
themselves. 


other wars, 





THE DISINTEGRATION OF 
POWER. 

_ Congress sits dismayed before the Mormon 

power, a significant movement for its overthrow is 
in progress. This movement consists simply in the in- 
tellectual and moral education of the children of Utah. 
Though lacking a general public recognition, it is strong 
and aggressive. Bearing the name of the New West 
Education Commission, with such officers as the Rev. Dr. 
Noble, and Rev. Dr. Simson Gilbert, of Chicago, sup- 
ported by a large and generous constituency, it has for 
five years supported schools in many villages and towns 
It owns property in Utah of thie 
value of $70,000. It is now annually spending more than 
$70,000 in the equipment of about forty schools and in 
the support of more than sixty teachers. More than 


THE MORMON 


| 8,000 pupils are enrolled, about half of whom are of 


Mormon parentage. 

Despite the opposition of Mormon officials, this move- 
ment for the disintegration of their rule flourishes. 
Parents are willing, if not glad, to have their children 
instructed in Gentile schools by Gentile teachers. So able 
are these teachers, most of whom are graduates of Eastern 
colleges and schools, that the scholars at once become in- 
terested in their studies. It is often difficult, it is true, 
to open a school ; suspicions of every kind abound. But 
once established, the school continues and flourishes. 
Not a few of these schools have three-score of students 
The need of 
intellectual instruction is great. Not only gross ignor- 
ance but gross errors prevail. Joseph Smith, it is 
taught, was the great founder of the American Govern- 
ment, and John Taylor, the pupils believe, is its Presi- 
dent. Nota little of the teaching of the Mormon schools 
and text-books is not only false, but treasonable. Moral 
instruction as well as intellectual is given in the schools 
The design of building up noble 
character in the students is constantly cherished. Many 
villages have thus been transformed. Mormon communi- 
ties have become more or less honeycombed with good 
influences. Communities formed of apostles to Mor- 
monism, who are often apostles to much that is true and 
righteous, are often won back to truth and virtue. 

In this process of disintegration is to be noted that 
these schools are centres of discussion. Imposture dreads 
nothing more than discussion, and these schools are 
centres of debate. They serve to indicate, too, that the 
sentiment of the American people towards the members 
of the Mormon community is one of kindliness. This 
sentiment is one of regard for the Mormon sinner, though 
one of hatred towards the Mormon sin and error. These 
schools, moreover, foster a spirit of patriotism. To 
children they open up a new world, and to women begit- 
ning to question the divine sanction of polygamy they 
give moral support and sympathy. Many such womel 


| there are who find in these school-teachers deliverer 


from domestic slavery and moral thraldom. These 
schools are thus laying the foundations of a Christial 
State. Though not obviating the present necessity of 
wise and prompt legislation, they are wiping out evil 
and instituting reforms concerning which the law would 
for years be comparatively powerless, They are als? 
rendering more easy and efficient the execution of such 
Legislative measures as Congress may pass. 








THE COMMERCIAL OUTLOOK. 


TINHE expectation of a prosperous state of trade during 

the year just entered upon is general; not merely 
among theoretical economists, but among practical bust 
ness men; not merely among those who are so frequently 
unable to recognize the commercial signs of the tim 
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but among those who endure the heat and burden of 
what may not unappropriately be termed the commercial 
conflict. 

Tt certainly may be said that the business interests of 
the country are in an anomalous condition, and that 
anomalies are usually short lived. There is really no lack 
of money ; there is a bank reserve in New York city alone 
of $125,000,000. But there has been for some time past a 
lack of something that may be at times almost as neces- 
sary as money—namely, confidence. Wealthy investors 
have, in some cases, not even trusted the banks, to say 
nothing of any of the other forms of investment held out 
by the trading and financial world. They have in hun- 
dreds of cases preferred to deposit their funds with trust 
companies, there to lie idle until times should change. 
The banks have refused to discount paper which would 
once have been readily accepted. In some cases they 
have refused to make a discount of fifteen per cent., so 
great has been their timidity. Merchants have com- 
plained greatly at what they have termed the overcaution 
of the banks, and they think that the revival of trade has 
been measurably retarded thereby. 

But this state of affairs, many contend, must soon im- 
prove. We have raised a corn crop of 1,800,000 bushels, 
or the largest on record, and the same may be said of the 
wheat yield, which reached 520,000,000 bushels. The 
production of coal and petroleum is not far behind that of 
the most prosperous years, and the same is true of beef, 
pork and other meat products. The exports of grain last 
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Civil war has broken out in the United States of Columbia, and 
the Government will probably declare martial law as the only 
means of averting serious calamity. 

There is good reason to hope that General Wolseley will keep 
his appointment at Khartoum on the 24th instant, although not 
accompanied by the main body of his forces. The advance column, 
under General Stewart, is already flying across the desert to 
Shendy, where General Gordon’s steamers are supposed to be wait- 
ing, and the campaign at other points goes on successfuiiy. 








THE report of the expert counters of the Treasury Department 
recently submitted shows, that from June 11th, 1882, when the last 
inventory was made, to January Ist, 1885, nearly $425,000,000 
revenue stamps were handled without the loss of a single stamp, 
and the accounts balanced without an error of a penny. During the 
period stated, in addition to the stamps having a money value, 
there were also issued by the bureau 11,143,300 stamps having no 
money value, and 308,000 brewers’ permits, 


PROHIBITION does not seem to have realized the expectations of 
its friends in Iowa. Reports as to the working of the law from the 
mayors of eighteen of the principal cities of the State show that in 
fifteen 1t is a failure, and three regard it as doubtful. In these 
cities, as a whole, drunkenness has greatly increased. Other testi- 
mony concurs in the statements here made, and it is quite obvious 
that the new law has not to any appreciable extent diminished the 
evils of intemperance, or strengthened the cause of sobriety and 
order in the minds of the people. 


Now LET the nation tremble! The Republican mugwumps have 


met in convention, resolved that they are perfectly satisfied with 
themselves, made mutually admiring speeches, and determined that 





year were only 158,000,000 bushels, but there are indica- 
tions that there will be a material increase very shortly. 
The visible supply of wheat alone in the marts of the 
world is some 12,000,000 bushels less than at this time | 
last year, and exporters have recently been compelled to 
purchase in New York at a marked advance in prices, 
The supply of corn is so well under control at the dis- 
tributing markets that speculators were recently able to 
advance the price twenty cents a bushel in a single day. 

The cotton crop may not be more than 5,750,000 bales, 
but an advance in price will offset that fact if the receipts 
at the Southern ports during the present month clearly 
point to another small crop. Finally, we have the great- 
est railroad system in the world, now extending over 
125,000 miles ; we have had a prolonged period of dullness 
of trade, which must necessarily be succeeded by greater 
activity on the principle quite as applicable to commerce 
as to physics, that reaction is equal to action; and we 
have a population of some 55,000,000, which has no lack 
of courage or enterprise, and which will soon, favored by 
the natural laws of business, set the wheels of traffic in 
motion again, and start anew with augmented life and 
vigor after the long and tedious, but nevertheless salu- 
tary, resting spell. 





ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


HE French Premier has at last fully committed himself to the 
energetic policy in China which was foreshadowed by his 
appointment of General Lewal as the successor of General Cam- | 
penon in the War Office. On the 14th instant, M. Ferry, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, made the official announcement that the 
Government intended immediately to press the campaign in Ton- 
quin, and would not stop until it had occupied the entire country 
up to the frontier of the Chinese Empire. Fortifying himself with 
the authority of General Lewal, the Premier declared that there 
were 3,000,000 men in the Republic, the best soldiers in the world, 
ready to march at a moment's notice in the cause of France. In the | 
Chamber and throughout the country generally, this speech pre- 
duced a sensation not unmixed with foreboding and discontent. It | 
is plain, from recent experience, that the undertaking will be a 
costly one, which the French people are not likely, just now, to | 
contemplate with enthusiasm. The revolt in Cambodia threat- | 
ens to embarrass the French in the East by necessitating the 
strengthening of the garrison in Cochin China at the same time 
that reinforcements are required in Tonquin. Moreover, there is 
Madagascar to be looked after. Altogether the schemes of conquest 
and annexation 1.4 which France finds herself given over are | 
assuming formidable proportions. 

Another portentous foreign topie of the past week has been the 
development, on the part of German Anarchists, of a Russian Nihil- | 
istic policy of warfare by assassination. Berlin was startled on the | 
morning of the 14th instant by the announcement that Herr | 
Rumpff, the Police Councillor of Frankfort-on-the-Main, had been | 
murdered in front of his own residence, in a prominent thorough- | 
fare, the night before. Herr Rumpff was actively connected with | 
the recent prosecution of the Niederwald conspirators, and there | 
seems to be no doubt his murder was an act of revenge committed 
by the friends of the condemned Anarchists. The assassin has not 
been discovered, although a reward of $2,500 has been offered for 
his capture, and the police of Austria are co-operating with those 
of Germany in the effort to prevent his escape. The murdered 
Chief of Police was a faithful and esteemed servant of Prince Bis- 
marck, and the news of his fate was received with consternation 
at court. 

The settlement of the Egyptian financial question still engages 
the attention of the Powers, Germany has formally rejected the 
English proposals and accepted the counter propositions submitted 
by France, and it is understood that Austria and Russia will concur 
in the French position. The scheme proposed by France was dis- 
tinctly rejected by England at the Egyptian Conference held last 
Spring, and that Government cannot now be expected to recede 
from that determination. The substance of M. Ferry’s proposal is 
that a loan shall be raised under Anglo-French guarantee, that 
the sinking fund shall be maintained, and that the matter of the 
Alexandria indemnity and the expense of the Administration shall 
be reserved for future discussion. 

A rumor that France and Germany have come to an agree- 
ment in regard to the Egyptian, Congo and Chinese questions, 
under which Germany promises to support France in her colonial 
schemes in consideration of the latter engaging to protect German 
commerce in all French colonies, has created a considerable sensa- 
tion in England. In Australia, popular opinion continues to be 
greatly agitated in view ef the recent German annexations in New 
Guinea and adjacent islands 





| longed. 
| fact of the century, and 


the beautiful life of the organization should be indefinitely pro- 
They recognize in their existence the great beneficent 
remarked that they were steering 
Mr. Cleveland in the way in which he should go. There was once 
a Fly perched ostentatiously upon the Tail of a Camel. And he 
glanced about him with some Conceit, and exclaimed, ‘* Now all will 
go Right. See how I Steer the Caravan.” 


THE annual report of the New York State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, recently issued, shows a slight increase in the 
operating expenses of the various railways during the last twelve 
months over the year preceding, and that the average profits fell 
from $133,980,625, in 1883, to #126,204,164, in 1884. The Commis- 
sioners, in view of the disastrous effects of over-competition, re- 
commend the policy of restricting the construction of new 
railroads. Such a restrictive power would, however, be a delicate 
one to intrust to any official board, and its exercise might lead to 
greater evils than those which it was intended to prevent. 


Ir is at last discovered that the United States Government has 
a moral sense. Many dimes and nickels have flowed into the 
Treasury Conscience Fund from small thieves stricken with re- 
morse ; but finally the guilty nation itself makes restitution, More 
than a quarter of a century ago this country exacted from China 
three-quarters of a million of dollars for alleged injuries to our 
citizens during the Taiping rebellion. After all the claims had been 
paid (no doubt far in excess of real damages suffered), there still 
remained a large part of the gold untouched. This, now amounting 
to $583,400, is reluctantly about to be returned to the nation from 
which it was wrenched in its day of trouble. Seven Presidents, one 
after the other, have urged. the return of the money, but not till 
now has the recommendation been heeded. The House has almost 
unanimously passed the Bill, and it is hoped that restitution will 


| be made without any more delay. 


ANOTHER picturesque historical fact has joined the long pro- 
cession that constantly moves to the misty domain of fairy stories. 
William Tell is a sun-myth; the Norwegian maelstrom survives 
merely as the invention of a scared sailor ; Israel Putnam did not 
ride his horse down the precipitous rocks at Horse-neck, but ‘‘ led 


| the animal around by the road”; Powhatan’s war-club, and Mari- 


on’s roast-potatoes, and Washington’s little hatchet have gone into 
the museum of bogus antiquities, with Cleopatra's asp and Samson’s 
beehive ; Patrick Henry’s speech was written by a woman ; Shake- 
speare was merely Bacon’s amanuensis ; Homer was a Mediterran- 
ean nation; the ‘‘Great American Desert” has vanished; the 
Pilgrims actually landed some ways from Plymouth Rock ; and the 
very latest of these dreadful discoveries is that cotton-bales were 
not used for breastworks in Jackson's battle of New Orleans! 
The battle took place in a swamp, and the cotton-bale yarn is a 


| fictitious decoration that was added by the historians. 


THIRTY young women graduated, last week, from the Training 
School for Nurses attached to Bellevue Hospital in New York, 
making an aggregate of 225 nurses who have graduated since the 
opening of the school in 1873. Of this number, all but twenty-five 
are now engaged in private nursing or employed in hospital serv- 
ice in various States of the Union, in Canada and in Rome, Italy ; 
many of them occupying positions as heads of training-schools, 
superintendents of hospitals or other responsible posts, where the 
experience and nursing education acquired at Bellevue enable them 
in their turn to train and educate others. One graduate has re- 
cently been chosen from many competitors, to assume the head 
of the nursing in the London (Eng.) Lying-in Hospital. The 
school has at present sixty-four pupils, and during the past year 
322 applications for admission were received. There can be no 
doubt that this institution has been of immense public service in 
improving and elevating the character of nurses, and it would be 
a fortunate circumstance if every city had one or more schools 
of this description. teddies 

A GENERAL conference of Japanese priests was recently held 
to consider the advisability of adopting Christianity, instead of 
Buddhism, which is now the prevailing religion in Japan. The re- 


| sult of the Conference is unknown, but it need not cause astonish- 


ment if the Japanese ecclesiastics decide upon discarding the 
ethical system and philosophy of Prince Siddharta Guatama, the 
founder of Buddhism, for the far superior morality and belief 
of Christianity. 
from Christian countries, that possibly it may cap the climax by 
adopting their religion also. Those who form their estimate of 
Buddhism from Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘The Light of Asia,” may 
possibly think that a change of religion is not required in Japan, 
but he evidently wrote like a Hindoo Buddhist, and gave rather a 
fanciful account of what is after all but a more refined system 
of polytheistic belief. In the event of the priests and rulers in 


Japan deciding in favor of Christianity, it is quite possible that | 





Japan has of late been adopting so many things | 


within a generation that religion may be the prevailing one in the 
empire. Such a national convention would not be without prece- 
dents in the past. Russia became nominally Christian centuries 
ago by royal edict, and the sovereign, after forsaking paganism, 
compelled his subjects to submit to being baptized in the Neva. 





THE murderous attack on Captain Phelan by concerted action 
of his former accomplices in conspiracy, his refusal to appear 
against the assassin, and his threat to kill his assailant as soon as 
he gets well, introduces a new sort of controversy into this country. 
It is the adoption of the rule of private vengeance that prevails 
among the Nihilists—the placing of law and courts beneath the 
heel of private passion. No stone should be left unturned to se- 
cure the conviction and punishment of Short, whether Phelan 
appears against him or not; for the dignity of American law is 
of vastly more consequence than the gratification of any dyna- 
miter’s preferences. Plots to blow up Houses of Parliament in 
other lands cannot be dealt with here, because, if there were no 
other reason, they cannot be proved to exist ; but when conspira- 
tors fall upon each other with knives, it is high time that an ex- 
ample was made. Secret assassination, by systematic arrangement 
and under the name of “discipline,” can scarcely be tolerated here 
if any respect for law is to be maintained. 


THE St. John scandal is a puzzle difficult to unravel. That 
James F. Legate offered, for $25,000, to pull St. John off the track 
as the temperance Presidential candidate, is proved ; that Legate 
was St. John’s trusted friend is proved ; that St. John’s oratorical 
movements corresponded with Legate’s promises and predictions 
is proved; but it is not actually demonstrated that St. John 
agreed to betray the temperance peopie for money, while it is not 
denied that the Republicans repudiated Legate’s offer. Thousands 
of St. John’s temperance backers were honest, however quixotic ; 
and it is possible that this man Legate is one of the flying battalion 
of bummers that hang about the flanks and rear of every army, 
determined to keep out of danger and live on the spoils. The report 
that St. John could be bought off the track was current in Republj- 
can quarters for weeks before the election, and was stated as a fact 
to the editor of this journal ; but it will probably never be known, 
for certain, whether Legate was an authorized go-between, or a 
mere volunteer charlatan and dead beat, who took a low view of 
human nature, and believed he could deliver anything that he 
could sell. 





One more of the striking figures of the war-time is withdrawn 
in the sudden death of Schuyler Colfax. In that most difficult 
period he held the position of Speaker to the satisfaction of 
both parties, and he is the only man in our history who has been 
promoted from that position to be Vice-President of the United 
States. Mr. Colfax was far less distinguished for brilliancy or 
for high oratorical talent than for a solid ability, an unfailing 
geniality, and integrity of motive. His is the most conspicuous 
example in our history of a really upright man sacrificed to a 
frenzy of public reproof that refused to discriminate between the 
innocent and the guilty, At the time of the Credit Mobilier inves- 
tigation there was a complication of circumstances that made a 
prima facie case against him, and which, at the moment, he was 
powerless to unravel except by his uusupported word ; but after- 
wards the House Sergeant-at-Arms testified that, according to his 
best knowledge and belief, he paid the money on the “8. C. or 
bearer” check, to Oakes Ames himself ; the memorandum-book of 
Ames was found to have been a bogus one ; and that gentleman 
himself, on his death-bed, deciared and regretted that he had 
‘injured Schuyler Colfax.” Colfax was a man of keen moral sen- 
sitiveness, and he suffered inordinately from the charges made 
against him. He was happy in his retirement from politics, and 
probably had not, at any previous period of his life, so many 
sincere friends and admirers as at the time of his death. The 
Philadelphia Record, a Democratic journal, speaks the simple 
truth when it says: 

‘* Of all the men implicated in the Credit Mobilier scandal Schuyler 
Colfax was probably the most innocent, and yet he has suffered the 
most. Whilst offices and honors were lavished upon others who took 
the dividends of Oakes Ames and voted for his Bills, Colfax was 
loaded with opprobrium and banished from public life. Such is 
the partiality with which public opinion sometimes pronounces its 


decrees. But in that final tribunal before which the dead may plead 
judgments are more righteously distributed.” 





NEWS OF THE 
DomkEsTIC. 


THERE were 382 business failures in the United States, and 38 in 
Canada, last week, a decrease of 37 as compared with the week 
previous, 

Tue Ohio Legislature proposes to investigate the Hocking 
Valley mining troubler. The miners are said to be arming for self- 
defense, 

THE Oklahoma “boomers” have established a camp at Still- 
water, Indian Territory, and propose to resist the Federal troops 
sent to expel them from the Territory. 


WEEK. 


Senator J. DoNALD CAMERON has been elected as his own 
successor in the United States Senate. In the Republican caucus he 
received 115 votes to 50 for other candidates. 


At a meeting of manufacturers of the Eastern and Middle 
States, held last week, a Protective Tariff Association was formed 
“to promote the protection of American industry.” 


Tue President has nominated Hon. John Davis, now Assistant 
Secretary of State, as a Justice of the Court of Claims. Judge 
William A. Richardson has been nominated as Chief Justice of the 
same Court. 

A sNow-sTorM reaching from Northern Iowa to Northern Texas, 
and from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Kansas City, Mo., last week, blocked 
trains on many roads and seriously delayed the mails. 


THE iron firm of Oliver Brothers, of Pittsburg, Pa., suspended 
last week. Its liabilities are very heavy, but it hopes to be able to 
pay all it owes, The firm —— 4,000 workmen. The failure of 
the banking-house of John J. Cisco & Son, of New York, with lia- 
bilities of $3,000,000, occasioned a considerable sensation in finan- 
cial circles last week. 


ForEIGN. 


Forty-E1GHtT lives were lost by an explosion of fire-damp in the 
great coal mine at Livia in Pas-le-Calais, France, on the 15th in- 
stant. 

THERE is great distress among the unemployed workingmen of 
Birmingham, England, and last week a procession of 5,000 per- 
sons paraded the streets with cries for bread. 


Tue English Court of Appeals has re-affirmed the sentence of 
imprisonment against the distinguished editor of the London 

orld, Mr. Edmund Yates, for libelling Lord Lonsdale, and he is 
now in jail. 

Tue Peruvian Government has determined to adopt a strongly 
protec.ive tariff. and has already raised the import duty on beer, 
cigars. rice, soap, boots and shoes, and other articles which are or 
can be manufactured in the country. 
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THE SILENT WITNESS. 


CHAPTER I.—SUSPECTED. 


66 JOU do not know me?”—“I am afraid, sir, 

y I cannot claim that honor.” Between the 

two voices and the two faces of the two 

men who confronted each other in the asking and 

the answering of that question above, there was 

all the wide difference that ranges climatically 
between the torrid and the frigid zones. 

The question seemed rather a cry of pained re- 
sentment than a simple inquiry. The answer was 
rather a polite intimation of total indifference 
than a simple rejoinder. 

Either by reason of rapid motion having rend- 
ered his respiration laborious, or by reason of 
some mighty internal agitation, the voice of the 
questioner quivered with an agony of impatient 
disappointment, as if his soul, surcharged with 
an overwhelming need of sympathy or help, cried 
out in protest against the bland indifference 
and heart-chilling courteousness of the man who 
answered, 

The man who answered was a Mr. Hugh Gor- 
ham, one of the city’s first criminal lawyers. A 
man who, by sheer force of a well-balanced brain, 
indomitable resolution and cold-blooded indiffer- 
ence to the emotional aspect of life, had reached 
an altitude from which he could well afford to 
mete out bland but frigid courtesy to the suppli- 
ant masses. 

His law-office had just been invaded by a young 
man, who, entering very much after the gusty 
fashion of a rude west wind, now stood before him, 
flushing and paling by turns, clasping his long 
white hands together with the nervous tension of 
a frightened woman, only to straightway unfold 
them again to clasp them about the railing of the 
desk behind which Mr. Gorham sat placidly mend- 
ing a pencil-point. 

So much depended upon his being remembered 
rather than recognized—not by name only, nor 
face, nor voice, but with that fond heart-recoliec- 
tion which should bring back forcibly the “‘ auld 
lang syne” common to them both—that, folding 
his arms with moody resolution, Mr. Gorham’s 
visitor fastened upon him a pair of dark eyes 
filled with gloom, and stood in pathetic patience, 
as if resolved to give the lawyer’s treacherous 
memory ample time to assert itself and recall his 
effaced image. 

And the man with the treacherous memory, fixing 
his cold gray eyes in a penetrating fashion on the 
youthful face before him, deliberately inventoried 
the features, pronouncing the face (mentally) de- 
cidedly handsome, despite the present haggard 
misery in it, but repeated, with the most icy 
imperturbability : 

‘‘T am afraid, sir, I cannot ciaim the honor. I 
really cannot place you.” 

‘*Look again, Gorham! Look well! For God’s 
sake, try toknow me! What will it avail to give 
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‘*yYoU DO NOT KNOW ME?” 


{ 


you my name if my image is so completely wiped 

,) out? Can it be that this infernally black morning 

mi) has blotted all the humanity out of my features?” 

wil And he who pleaded for recognition as for some 

i great boon, impatiently thrust back the clinging 

r masses of waving brown hair that hung tenaciously 

to his clammy brow, never once permitting the 

lids to droop over the burning black eyes that held 

the calm gaze of the great advocate in spite of 
himself. 

Mr. Gorham did *‘ look again,” did ‘‘ look well,” 
but all to no purpose. There was not a gleam of 
recognition in his eyes, or in his voice, when he 
said, in a voice quickened into asperity : 

‘*Give me your name at once, young man, and 
let me have a lucid statement of your business 
with me. Speak quickly and to the point, if you 
please, for my time is too valuable to be wasted 
upon private theatricals ; and, permit me to add, 
that facial gymnastics are altogether misplaced in 
a lawyer’s office.” 

He could afford to dictate terms, could Mr. Hugh 
Gorham, for he was a power in a large city where 
crimes were manifold and criminals plentiful. A 
man of brains, of repute and of wealth, a rack of 
defense to the law-abiding and a sword of terror 
to the law-breaker. 

‘*What do you want?” he asked, with cold de- 
liberation, the added chill to his voice alone be- 
traying his impatience, 
= ‘I want help.” 

** Of what description ?” 

**To escape the gallows !” 

The phenomenon of’a man seeking escape from 
the gallows was altogether too familiar to the 

| great criminal lawyer to produce more than a 
‘| slight accession of professional curiosity in his 
Sul case-hardened breast. 

= Deliberately placing on the rack the leadpencil 
he had been sharpening, after a final examination 
of the fine point of it, he carefully wiped off the 
minute particles of lead adhering to his fingers, 
leaned back in his revolving office-chair, and 
raised his cold eyes to the troubled face before 
him, asking : 

‘What have you done?” 

White, trembling, voiceless, his visitor leaned 
still more heavily upon the desk, his lips twitching 
in a vain effort to formulate the words which 
would not come. . 

‘‘In God’s name, speak out, man! Who are 
you?” exclaimed the lawyer, his sluggish curiosity 
at last quickened into pitying interest by the 
writhing agony distorting the almost boyish fea- 
tures before him. 

**T am Gregory Kendall !” were the only words 
that came, 

‘*What, you Gregory Kendall? It cannot be!’ 

**But it can be! It is! And you would not 
know me, Hugh !” 

“ Would not ?—say could net, my boy,” and the 
great criminal lawyer stood up to lay his hand in 
friendliness on the one which still convulsively 

— SEE PAGE 374, clasped the railing on the back of his desk 
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‘‘] AM AFRAID, SIR, I CANNOT CLAIM THAT HONOR,” 
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“Gregory Kendall, my sunny-faced little fag at 
school! Greg, whom I badgered and protected by 
turns! I’ve not seen the boy for fifteen long 
years, but I've thought of him kindly, ay, even 
affectionately, through all the companionless days 
of my hardened manhood. Why, Gregory was 


! 


just the brightest, merriest, cheeriest-voiced lad | 
that ever made fun for his mates or trouble for | 


his masters, Gregory was a sunbeam, while 


you- as 


Mr. Gorham paused just in time not to complete | 


the sacrifice of his politeness to his incredulity. 
‘‘T was all that in the gay old days of Prince- 
ton, Hugh!” said the younger map, a wintry 
smile more pathetic than tears flitting across his 
features like a shadowy reflection from the bright- 


ness of the long ago thus pictured by his friend. | 


** But I am—what—TI am.” 

“You are Gregory Kendall! I know you now, 
and here is my hand, my boy, on it that it is not 
only the memory of eye and voice. And now, 
here, you've stood there trembling like a convicted 
murderer long enough. I know of old what an 
exaggerated conscience you have. Come, tell me 
your trouble. You know I will help you out of 
it if mortal aid can avail. I shall feel quite in 
character,” he added, lightly, *‘to be helping my 
old fag out of a scrape.” 

Asmile that but few ever saw flashed across 
Mr. Gurham’s severe features, illuminating its | 
coldtbeauty as does a sudden outburst of sunshine 
illuminate the bosom of a frozen lake, and he 
essayed to draw the shaken man to a seat within 
his inner office, with the tender solicitude of a 
brother. 

But Gregory resisted the kindly intention, and 
pushing back the outstretched hands of his friend, 
he said, in a voice that trembled with excitement, 
while his eyes were strained towards the street : 

‘Look, Hugh! there is Wilson, the detective ! 
He is coming here! coming to tell you that | 
Dr. Spencer Whitehurst was found dead in his 
office this morning !—murdered in cold blood! 
And they will want to retain you for the prosecu- 
tion !” 

“* Well,” said the lawyer, in the soothing fashion 
one adopts in dealing with a disordered mind 
(which he began to suspect was the case with 
Gregory Kendall), “that is a brilliant notion of 
yours. Why should Wilson toil np my two flights 
of stairs to tell me privately what the morning 
papers have already told publicly? Moreover, the 
employment of counsel does not come within the | 
province of Detective Wilson.” 

“Tell him,” said Gregory, trembling violently, | 
‘that I, Gregory Kendall, your old fag, Hugh, | 
have already retained you for the defense !” 

“What! You, Gregory, a mur -—” 

‘“Hush! I said so! I hear him panting up the 
stairs! Where can I stop until this man leaves 
you ?” 

Conscious only of the old-time dependence of 
fag and champion, doubting somewhat the sanity 
of his visitor, above all, perhaps, willing to avoid 
a dénouement not planned and executed by his 
own legal astuteness, Mr. Gorham pointed to a 
door that connected his office with his living 
rooms, saying: ‘‘Go in there. Close the door and 
make yourself thoroughly at home until I come to | 
you. You will be undisturbed. No one dares | 
cross that threshold unbidden by me.” 

Waiting for no second bidding, Gregory Kendall 
sprang into the inner room, and from his place of 
hiding heard the detective creak his way heavily 
up the stairs and into the presence of the great 
criminal lawyer, greeting him with : 

‘**Morning, counselor: Infernal steep climb to | 
get to you! But you're snug enough after a fellow 
does reach you, Private I should say too, hey ?” 

‘Quite private, Mr. Wilson ; be seated, sir.” 
Mr. Gorham answered in friendlier tones than 
were habitua) to him in his dealings with this 
branch of the legal fraternity. 

Mr. Wilson dropped heavily into a chair, wiped 
his round red face with a handkerchief of dubious | 
whiteness, and inquired: | 

“‘Busy, hey, counselor? Plenty to do? Looks | 
sorter like it!” he added, with an envious glance | 
around the luxurious office, and an inward specu- | 
lation as to his own chances of ever mounting to | 
such glittering heights from the lowly round of 
the legal ladder upon which his ambitious feet | 
were sturdily planted. 

“About as busy as usual,” the lawyer re- 
marked, carelessly. 

*¢ Give us your ear tor half an hour, hey, say?” 

“Tam at your disposal for that length of time, 
but no longer,” said Mr. Gorham, whose moments 
were valued by dollars not cents. He glanced at 
the handsome bronze clock on the mantel to 
gauge the allotted half hour. 

** Well, then, counselor, I’ve come here to state 
a case and get an opinion. You see, it’s this 
way— mo) 

“Speak to the point, Mr. Wilson. You detec- 
tives have a fashion of spinning your yarn of cir- 
cumstantialfnothings to a very tedious length, and | 
I forewarn you, I shall give you the promised 
thirty minutes and not one over.” 

‘‘This time, as it happens, I've got no yarn to 
spin: in fact, I've been wool- gathering to little 
or no purpose all morning.” and the detective 
consumed fully one minute of the precious thirty 
vouchsafed him in chuckling over his own wit. 

“To proceed,” said the counselor, impatiently. 

“Well, sir, here’s my case in a nutshell: Dr. 
Spencer Whitehurst, the eminent chemist on 
Cherry Street, was found dead in his office-chair 
yesterday morning, 
o’clock ; his head resting on his desk, the pen 
‘with which he had been writing clinched tight in 





between ten and twelve | 


| as called early.” 


| name in a calmly meditative fashion, as if merely 


| lover of Kendall’s wife, and he had never gotten 
| over his fancy for her.” 





his hand, and a bullet-hole through his heart. 
His old mother, all the kin he’s got in the world 
(and mighty nigh a lunatic made by this day’s 
work) sent for me immediately and offered me a 
thousand dollars down if I'd tind out who done 


the deed. 
sand dollars down is not to be sneezed at.” | 

“‘{ do not doubt it will prove a powerful incen- 
tive to the performance of your duty, Mr. Wilson,” 
the jurist said, coldly. 

‘“Here’s the devil of it, though, counselor! 
How to go about it. It is altogether the blankest 
wall ever I did run against.” 

‘‘Was the deceased alone in his office all the 
morning,” the lawyer asked. 

‘‘Next door to it, excepting one female patient 


‘May I inquire, Mr. Wilson, what you mean by 
‘next door to alone’ ?” 

“‘T mean this: Dr. Whitehurst, so the old lady 
tells me, although giving his especial attention of 
late to his drug store and laboratory, has never 
given over practicing, but has always kept office 
hours from nine until one o'clock of mornings. 
He has been experimenting of late on a deaf and 
dumb girl, the daughter of a cousin of hers, a rich 
Southern planter, whom he, the doctor, had 
believed he could cure of her deafness anyways. 
For an hour or so every day he sorter practiced on 
her. Now, whether she was in the room and saw 
the deed done, or went in there and found the 
doctor a murdered man (his oftice I should ’a told 
you is on the ground floor of his mother’s house) 
it’s hard to decide. I’m inclined to think it was 
the first, for she looks kind of wild and scared, and 
goes through the motions of a man firing, and a 
man dropping his head on his arms, just for all | 
the world like she was acting in charades, Then 
she’l] shiver and tremble and point towards the 
door of the office that gives immediate on the 
street. But a voiceless witness is poor material to 





| work up a case on, counselor, so that’s what I 


mean by his being next door to alone.” 

‘‘Is the deaf and dumb alphabet unavailable ?” 
Mr. Gorham asked, with indiscreet interest. 

‘Entirely, and I'll tell you for why. The tale 
Mrs. Whitehurst tells me is: ‘That as long as this 
young lady’s mother was alive, being sort of 
ashamed you see of the girl’s affliction, or mother- 
like wanting to shield her child from the heartless 
curiosity of the world, she kept her at home and 
devoted her own life to making the poor thing 
happy, but when the mother died, the father he 
brought her on to Dr. Whitehurst (kin, as I told 
you before) and not wishing to put her into a 
common asylum, he left her with them to be | 
educated in that dumb show of language.’ She | 


| ain’t been here more than a month, and what 
| little she may have learned has been clean scared 


out of her by this morning’s work.” 

** Does suspicion rest upon no one ?” 

**The mother has her suspicions, but she can 
give me no atom of even circumstantial evidence | 
to go to work upon.” 

‘* Whom does she suspect ?” 

“A young man between which and the doctor 
there’s always existed the friendliest relations. A 
young man of unblemished character and spotless 
reputation and great popularity. A handsome 
young fellow, with a beautiful wife and one cherub 
infant.” . 

‘“*T should prefer names to panegyrics, Mr. Wil- 
son, if you please,” said the lawyer, in his most 
dampening manner. 

‘*Well, then, she suspects one Gregory Ken- 





dal!” 


‘* Gregory Kendall!” Mr. Gorham repeated the 


to impress it upon his memory. ‘‘ And why, may 
I ask, if this Gregory Kendall is all that you have 
just pronounced him, should suspicion of so foul 
a deed be laid at his door?” 

‘Her son,” so the old lady says, ‘‘ was an old | 


“That counts for nothing. It might indeed if 
Whitehurst had killed Kendall.” 

‘Nothing to you and me, counselor, but it’s 
mountains of evidence to the poor old mother.” 

‘Well, my friend,”"—Mr. Gorham yawned and 
looked wistfully into his clock’s deliberate face— 
‘‘what course haye you mapped ont to secure your 
thousand doliars?, I really cannot see why you 
have bored me with your case.” 

‘*T wanted an opinion from you.” 

‘“‘T have none to give you, absolutely none.” 

“T did think of bringing the dumb girl face to | 
face with this Kendall, and if his presence seemed | 
to affect her in any violent fashion, I might con- | 
sider myself at least on the scent of my game. 
Moughten, I now ?” coaxingly. 

“*A good idea. I wish you all manner of success 
in it. Our half hour has expired, Mr. Wilson. This 
is clearly a case for your branch of the legal pro- 
fession, not mine. First scent your game, then run 
it to earth, and, probably, I may be in at the 
death.” 

* Exactly,” says the detective, emphatically. 

Then, as Mr. Gorham rose from his chair, by way | 
of indicating that the interview was terminated, 
Mr. Wilson, perforce, did the same, and was about 
to bow himself out of the presence of the great 
advocate, when that gentleman asked him,in a 
careless fashion, an apparently irrelevant ques- 
tion : 

‘* By-the-way, Mr. Wilson, in examining the 
office of the deceased, did you chance to notice 
what he had been writing in the last moments of 
his existence ?” 

“T did, sir. It was a letter.” 

** A letter !—and to whom? Was that noted ?” 

‘* Strange to say, the first part of the letter was 
torn away, as if some one had tried to wrench it 
out of his possession ; the latter part lay under his 
outstretched hand, the hand upon which his head 
rested.” 

‘The signature, then, remained ?” 

ten 

‘May I ask how it ran ?” 

‘** Yours unto the bitter end. 

“Thank you. That will do. 
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And you see, counselor, that thou- | 


| old mother believes it? 





in the dark aa ever.” 
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This time Mr. Wilson was allowed to bow him- | instant, and in company with Mr. Kearney, visited 


self out without further interruption. 

Then Mr, Gorham crossed the threzhold of the 
room into which he had banished Gregory Ken- 
dall, and glanced wonderingly around. The room 
was vacant. 

There was still an inner room, a mere alcove, 
where the lawyer’s bedstead stood alone. Towards 
this he walked, and there, sleeping the soundless, 
dreamless sleep of a tired child, lay the man sus- 
pected of murder. 

The angel of rest had tenderly smoothed away 
the deep furrows from his broad white forehead ; 
the long black lashes that fringed his eyes, so 
lately wild with terror and misery, rested quietly 
upon his pallid cheeks. Surely such rest could 
never have come to Cain. Conscience could not 
slumber so peacefully. Blood-stained hands could 
not fold themselves so restfully. 

The great criminal lawyer gazed down upon his 
old-time friend, and for the first time in his legal | 
career confessed himself at a loss. 

“Though they counted their witnesses by the 
tens of thousands, though they piled an Ossa of | 
evidence upon a Pelion of oaths, nothing short of 
that man’s own full confession shall ever make me 
believe him a murderer!” he muttered, in an 
energetic undertone ; then seated himself by the 
bed to watch the sleeper or toawait his first action 
on returning to consciousness. 

But Gregory Kendall was sleeping the sleep of 
utter physical and mental prostration, and, before 
he awoke, the busy stir in the streets outside had 
subsided into a lazy, after-dinner murmur, and 
the lamp-lighters were running from post to post 
with the nimbleness of squirrels, 

A long-drawn sigh, a quiet uprising of the white 
lids, and Gregory sat bolt upright, with his large | 
black eyes fixed sadly on his old-time friend. He 
did not wait for the lawyer to say anything. 

“T rushed in upon you like a madman, Hugh, 
and I have been a madman since twelve o'clock 
this morning. But I am calmer now. Calm 
enough, if needs be, to meet my fate like a man 
at the hands of the law. I listened to you and 
Wilson long enough to be satisfied that suspicion 
rests on me and on no one else. Am I right ?” 

* Perfectly.” 

“That is well. It is believed that I murdered 
Spencer Whitehurst. Wilson believes it—the poor 
Do you, Gorham ?” 


** T do not!” 

“But you must, you must!—by heaven you 
shall believe it! Who else could have done it? 
Say, Gorham, who else could have done it ?” and 
the wild frenzy came back to his eyes as he laid 
his feverishly hot hands on the lawyer's shoul- 
ders, and compelled him to gaze squarely into 
his face. 

“T do not know what to believe yet, Gregory ; 
but remember that no man is called on to crimin- 
ate himself. I want you to sleep. Sleep all night | 
and come back to me to-morrow, when you can 
tell me whatever you want me to know.” 

‘**What need! You know all now! You know 
that Gregory Kendall is suspected of Spencer 
Whitehurst’s murder. Are you lawyer enough to 
save your old-time fag from a broken neck, 
Hugh ?” 

Ghastly as was the joke, ghastlier still was the 
face of him who made it. 


| 


Rossa’s office. Of exactly what took place there, 
no satisfactory account has been given. Certain 
it is that there was a quarrel, and that one Richard 
Short, formerly a Cork butcher, made a murder- 
ous attack upon Phelan with a bowie-knife. Be- 


| fore the latter could offer any resistance, he was 


stabbed again and again, in the neck, back and 
arms. Short then fled to the street, followed by 
his bleeding victim, who, before sinking to the 


| sidewalk, found strength enough to draw his re- 


volver and fire one shot, inflicting a slight wonnd 
;> 0 the assailant. Phelan was conveyed to the 
Chambers Street Hospital, and Short was arrested 
and locked up. Mr. Rossa was absent from his 
office at the time of the fight, which nobody seems 
to have lifted a hand to prevent. 

Phelan’s wounds are serious, but in all proba- 
bility he will recover. His wife, upon hearing 
what had befallen him, came at once from Kansas 
City to care for him. He insists that he is the 


| victim of an attempted ‘‘ execution,” and that he 


| traitor,” and ‘*a second McDermott.” 
| tainly wears a sinister look ; and, moreover, the 


| Carriére,a handsome youn 


| cember 27th, 1806. 


| B. Davis, and 





‘* Gregory,” said Mr. Gorham, sternly, ‘* I posi- 
tively refuse to allow you to tell me anything to- 
night. You must take time.” 

‘* Yes,” said the suspected man, slowly. 
me time ; that will be best. Sleep! 
to sleep, for ever and for ever! Where ?—Here ! 
May I stay here, Gorham ?” 

“Here! Why, Greg, what would your wife 
think ?” 

““My wife! Who ?—Kate ? I suspect she hes 
plenty to think about. Go home to her!” His 
head dropped heavily on his shaking hands, and a 
sombre silence brooded in the dusky room. Pre- 
sently he sighed, and, rising, he took up his hat 
wearily, and, holding out his hand to Mr. Gorham, 
said, gravely: ‘‘You are right. I will go home, 
Go tv Catherine. She will need me. Good-by, 
and God bless you !” 

Then Gregory Kendall went out into the lamp- 


** Give 


| lighted streets, and, walking hurriedly along, was 


soon at his own door. Fitting his latch-key into 
it, he let himself in quietly. 

His hand trembled as he laid it upon the handle 
of his wife’s sleeping-room, and, bowing his head 
upon his breast as he stood there, he sent a silent 
petition upwards to the seat of mercy. 

“* Forgive her, Lord ; she knew not what she did. 
I swore to honor and protect her until death did 
us part. Honor herI cannot! Protect her ?—Yes. 
Even if needs be with the last drop of blood in 
these miserable veins. A life for a life! What 
then? Surely, now, death could have no sting, 
save for Roser—lily-pure, snow-white, baby Roser, 
God help us all!” 

(To be continued.) 








THE ASSAULT UPON CAPTAIN THOMAS 
PHELAN. 
HE sanguinary affray which took place in 
O'Donovan ssa’s editorial office, No. 12 
Chambers Street, on the afternoon of Friday, the 
9th instant, has attractec wide attention, and com- 
pelled people to look upon that notorious place as 
something more than a mere resort of clownish 
blusterers. Captain Thomas Phelan, of Kansas 
City, Mo., is the superintendent of the workhouse 
in that place, and a prominent Irish Nationalist. 
He appears to have made himself obnoxious to a 
portion of the dynamite faction by certain disclos- 
ures, real or alleged, which he made in an inter- 
view reported in the Kansas City Journal, in De- 
cember last. This interview gave what Lge gon 
to be the true history of an attempt to blow up 
the steamship Queen, and mentioned in connection 
with it the names of O'Donovan Rossa, John F. 
yecemey, and other Irish agitators living in New 
or 
Captain Phelan came to this city on the 9th 


Oh, I want | 








was lured into Rossa’s shop to be murdered. 
Rossa, while claiming that the quarrel was merely 
a personal one and devoid of further significance, 
does not hesitate to denounce Phelan as “a 
This cer- 


| detailed account of the dynamite plot is not to be 


lightly explained away. Whatever the affair may 
amount to, the sayings and doings of Rossa and 
his associates are likely to be taken more seriously 
hereafter. 





THE LATE MRS. MYRA CLARK GAINES. 
N Saturday afternoon, the 10th inst., the body 
of Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines was borne to the 
old Creole Cemetery of New Orleans, and depos- 
ited in the tomb of her father, Daniel Clark, who 
died in 1813. Her death ends a romance a cen- 
tury long, and a celebrated case of litigation of 
fifty years’ standing which had for its heroine a 
woman of fragile form, but brave heart and in- 
domitable will. 

At the beginning of the present century, Julie 
girl, who was married 
to a French emigre named De Grange, and who 
lived in New Orleans, separated from her husband 
on account of the latter’s cruelty and bigamy, and 
secretly married Daniel Clark, a young Irishman, 
one of the wealthiest and most brilliant men in 
the colony. Of this marriage Myra was born De- 
Clark persuaded the mother 
to let the child be taken away and reared else- 





| where, and, though he supported Julie, did not 


acknowledge her as his wife. She returned to 
France, where she died. 

In due time Clark also died—died suddenly. He 
had provided for the support of his daughter, 
whom he had placed with a friend, Colonel Samuel 
ad made awill leaving her the bulk 
of his fortune. This will Clark’s body-servant had 
been instructed to convey to the girl’s guardian 
whenever his master’s death should occur, but 
when that event took place the document could 
not be found, and the deed man’s partners, Reef 
and Chew, who produced a will making them 
Clark’s executors, and leaving nothing to Myra, 
rested under suspicion as its destroyers, a suspicion 
which was strengthened when they settled up the 
estate and found that, after paying themselves 
large sums claimed as debts owed them by Clark, 
there was little or nothing left. 

Myra, who was living with her foster-father at 
Wilmington, Del., in the mansion now occupied 
by Senator Bayard, was married in 1832 to William 
Wallace Whitney, of Philadelphia. There are 
several versions as to the manner in which she 
became acquainted with the secret of her parent- 
age and inheritance, all romantic—and, probably, 
ail untrue. Whatever the facts, she resolved to 
make it her life-work to establish her parentage 
and legitimacy and recover her property. 

Her husband dying, Mrs. Whitney became the 
wife of General Edmund Pendleton Gaines, a dis- 
tinguished soldier, the friend of her father, and 
her chivalrous supporter and sympathizer during 
the eleven years of their marriage. His fortune, 
like her own, was swallowed up in the litigation, 
which, after many episodes and side issues, finally 
took the shape of a suit against the purchasers of 
the Clark estate. Finally, in 1848, Mrs. Gaines 
scored a victory, the United States Supreme Court 
affirming that a marriage had taken place between 
Clark and her mother, end declaring that, as their 
only child, she was entitled to four-fifths of the 
estate. 

It was, however, a barren victory, for the other 
defendants, including the executors, made a stub- 
born resistance, impeaching her mother’s virtue, 
rehabilitating De Grange, and arraying against 
her her sister, her stepchildren, her guardian him- 
self. The result was that Mrs. Gaines was non- 
suited after a fight of nearly twenty years. 

With patient perseverance, Mrs. Gaines again 
began her suit, this time abandoning the question 
of the marriage and basing her elnien upon the 
will ene to have been destroyed. It was 
ordered to be probated by the State tribunals, and 
the United States Supreme Court again decided in 
her favor by a bare majority. But it was upon 
the eve of the War, and five years elapsed ere she 
could improve her victory. When peace was re- 
stored the local Probate Court refused to admi€ 
the will ; but she got the case before the Federal 
tribunals, alleging “‘ local prejudice,” such as the 
Reconstruction Acts were devised to defeat in 
political cases. Successful at last, she set about 
collecting her judgments. Many of the defendants 
compromised to escape the ruin that hal over- 
taken others of their number, but most of the 
money thus obtained went in fees. Her claims 
upon the City of New Orleans, including some 
3,500 acres, were, it is said, based on a title to one 
acre in which a word had been transposed, so that 
**1,920 square toises” became ‘1,920  toises 
square”; but in 1870 the City Government of 
Mayor Flanders offered Mrs. Gaines a million of 
dollars in settlement, which she declined. Finally, 
twelve years after, when her judgment itself was 
placed at a sum not greatly exceeding a million. 
the lawyers, brokers and speculators had got away 
with almost the entire claim. Her final judgment 


‘against the City of New Orleans is still on appeal 


in the Supreme Court of the United States, but 
the plucky litigant has away, in the seventy- 
ninth year of her age, without enjoying the fruits 
of her arduous struggle. 

The lawyers, however, will still be kept busy. 
On the 12th instant, attorneys representing 
Mrs. Maria Perkins Evans, wife of W. R. Evans, 
opened succession proceedings in the New Orleans 
Court, and offered for probate a will of Mrs. Myra 
Clark Gaines, dated January 8th, 1885, naming 
Mrs. Evans as administratrix of her estate. Mrs. 
Gaines leaves property in Louisiana and Washing- 
ton City. This will, the clerk stated, was in Mrs. 
Gaines’s handwriting. Soon after the above pro- 
ceedings an ——< appeared in court with an- 
other will, naming 


iliam H. Wilder and James 











JANUARY 24, 1885.] 











Y. Christmas as executors. These persons were 
astonished to hear that succession proceedings had 
already been begun, and asserted that Mrs. Gaines 


could not write on January 8th, as she was too ill | 


on that date. The will they offered is dated Janu- 
ary 5th, 1885, is in nuncupative form, and was 
signed with her mark in the presence of five well- 
known citizens, who signed as witnesses. After a 
few bequests to others, Mrs. Gaines wills that her 
estate be divided equally among her six grand- 
children. 


THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


BOUT the oniy complete department of the 
t New Orleans Exposition, up to this writing, 
is that of the United States Government in the 
Government and State Building. The exhibit of 
the Navy Department is especially attractive, the 
articles used in the Greely Relief Expedition form- 
ing a special feature of interest. The exhibit in 
cludes various war appliances, models, stores, 
ordnance, a steam launch, a galley seeeotting 
the kitchens of men-of-war, electric clocks, etc. 
Among the guns exhibited is a Gatling ; two three- 
inch rifled cannon; an old To carronade 
of brass ; a Spanish cannon used by the Mexicans 
against the Americans in California and captured 
by the Americans and turned against its former 
owners, and an old Revolutionary cannon possess 
historic interest. Near by, there is a breech- 
loader of ingenious construction, cast in 1490, 
and showing that the origin of breech-loading 
cannon is not so recent as is commonly supposed. 
A number of specimens of the search lights in use 
on vessels are also shown. This consists of an 
electric are light, placed within a large concave 
reflector, and so arranged as to throw a huge ray 
of light in any direction. Some bits of apparatus 
illustrative of the torpedo system of warfare are 
also exhibited. 

Another exhibit which attracts great attention 
is the large globe of the State Department, the in- 
terior of which is opened for the inspection of 
visitors. 
short flight of steps, is tastefully decorated with 
the handiwork of all nations. In the centre hangs 
a chandelier from Japan, showing all the artistic 
qualities as well as barbaric decoration of — 
ese workmanship. i 
the canopy bearing statistical tables relative to 
the commerce of the world and the share of the 
United States therein. The interior of the globe 
is divided into six compartments, symbolic of the 
six great pratace Hoe divisions : Europe, Asia, 
Africa, North America, South America and Ocean- 
ica. In each compartment are exhibited articles 
illustrative of the customs, habits of life or princi- 
pal industries of the natives of the countries com- 
prehended within that geographical division. The 
entrance to the Asiatic section is obscured by a 
Japanese portitre, the design of which may be 
commended as worthy of examination and imita- 
tion by those interested in fancy work. It is 
formed of » number of long, slender strings of 
nieces of quill or bamboo and brightly-colored 
veads. These strings simply depend from a bar 
at the top, and by their own weight hang close 
together, the beads being so arranged as to form 
a flower design, and the whole entirely obstructing 
vision beyond the portiére. On touching or push- 
ing against it. it parts on every side, falling back 
into place when the entering body has passed. 
The whole effect is very pretty and unique. 
Asiatic gods, Chinese carvings and embroideries, 
and Persian shawls and other fabrics, give to this 
section a most Oriental aspect. 

We give, also, illustrations of the Japanese and 
British Honduras exhibits. 


GENERAL GRANT AT HOME. 


( UR artist has brought away in his sketchbook 

an interesting reminiscence of a visit to Gen- 
eral Grant, at his home in East Sixty-sixth Street. 
The retired commander now wields the pen in 
age of the sword. Once he made history ; to-day, 
1e writes it. The picture shows the cozy study 
where this invaluable literary work is performed. 
Here the General was wont to retire for a quiet 
smoke, before the doctors forbade his cherished 
cigar. Here his grandchildren come for a romp, 
and here his son Fred—who, by-the-way, is the 
passe image of what the General himself was 
vefore the war—looks over the daily papers with 
him. A row of well-bound manuscript volumes 
on a shelf is filled with war records and reminis- 
cences, and on the wall a curiously embroidered 
device, conveying the freedom of a Japanese city 
recalls the famous trip around the world, General 
Grant has seen other troublous times than those 
of war; but in his peaceful and honored retire- 


ment we trust that he may soon forget, as his | 


hosts of friends and admirers certainly will, the 
darker days of a life which has had in it so much 
that is glorious. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


THe Crtry Harti Puaza IN VIENNA. 

Vienna is a city of superb architecture, both the 
old and the new town, and the worthy Burgo- 
master, aided and abetted by the civic fathers, is 
leaving no stone unturned in order to render 
Austria’s capital the most beautiful city in the 
world. The Ringstrasse, which runs round the 
new quarters, girdles a series of the most manifi- 
cent buildings, including the famous Opera House, 
and in the old quarter, known as Graben, the 
architecture is as quaint as it is wondrous. The 
latest achievement in the way of improving the 
city is the Rathhausplaz, or City Hall Park. This 
garden, for garden it is, is laid out with the most 
admirable effect, shade trees, statuary, fountains, 
grass plots, flower beds, all in the highest taste 
and perfection, for the Viennese are critical if any- 


thing, and love Vienna as Parisians dote on Paris. | 


This park is bounded on all sides by superb and 
striking edifices, while the grim and hoary towers 
of the Cathedral of St. Stephen loom over it like 
80 many watchmen. The scene in this Plaza is at 
all hours striking, and much of Vienna life passes 
through this main artery. Spider-waisted ofticers, 
in gorgeous uniforms, carry on fiirtations with 
ladies whose carriages are drawn up in line, and to 
the plash of the fountains vows such as true lovers 


only breathe are daily registered. Here respect- | 


able citizens meet and talk stocks, Here long- 
haired musicians smoke their pipes en route to the 
Volksgarten and the strains of 
band. Here handsome nursemaids—tall, Juno- 
like as to form, and arrayed in picturesque cos- 
tumes—‘‘carry on,” as do their betters, while 
daintily arrayed children frisk to their hearts’ 
content in and around the fountains and flower 
beds and statues. Here a regimental band plays 
every morning, weather permiting, for the delecta- 


The circular room within, reached by a | 


The globe is roofed with glass, | 


trauss’s immortal | 


| tion of the worthy citizens, and with bells merrily 
and musically jangling, pass the neatest and most 
inviting horse-cars that have ever yet run on 
wheels. 


THE GERMANS IN AFRICA. 


In the scramble for African territory, conse- 
quent upon the discoveries of Stanley and Cam- 
eron, Germany has been foremost in encouraging 
colonization schemes. Angra Pequena was made 
an imperial colony, and subsequently a German 
commissioner ‘‘ annexed” Bagerda on the Slave 
Coast, and the rich Camaroon region in the midst 
of the Guinea district, where the ‘oil rivers” flow 
down to the sea. The Camaroon River and its 
| towns, Bimbia to the north, and Malimba and 
Batanga on the Banaka coast some distance south, 
were formally declared under the German prome 
torate, and treaties signed with the neighboring 
native chiefs. It may be roughly estimated that 
at present the Germans hold some 750 miles of the 
Western African coast, Portugal 800, and France 
600 miles, while Great Britain possesses the lion’s 
share, 1,300 miles, if we roared the Niger Delta. 
Only 850 miles still remain in native hands. And 
now European interests in West Africa are 
being discussed by the Powers at the Conference 
at Berlin. Meanwhile, Germany tries hard to get 
the lead. Imperial vessels are being sent to the 


the grass grow under his feet. Moreover, the 
Germans have shown their usual clear-sightedness 
in selecting their possessions, particularly in 
choosing so favorable a spot as the Camaroons, 
Along the river they have established many fac- 
tories, and they are now practically in control of 
the valuable trade of all that region. 


EXAMINING A MESSENGER, 


Our illustration shows the officers of the Intelli- 
gence Department of Lord Wolseley’s army exam- 
ining Bedouin messengers sent from Khartoum 





Pasha fired twenty-one guns in his joy at receiving 
the news of the approach of the British Army. 
| The messenger had clear-cut features, and was 
| clean shaven, with an expressive countenance and 
dark, bright eyes. More recently, one of Gordon’s 
messengers was captured by the enemy, and all bis 
yapers secured except one letter which was sewed 
in the lining of his clothing. 


THE RussIAN AMBASSADOR TO ENGLAND. 


His Excellency E. E. Staal, Russian Ambassador 
to England, graduated from the Moscow Univer- 
sity in 1843, and afterward served in the capacity 
of secretary under different Russian Ambassadors, 
In 1869 he was made.a Chamberlain of the Court 
and sent to Wiirtemburg as a Minister. Last year 
he was sent to England as Ambassador, and has 
proved himself in every way an able and vigilant 
representative of his Government. 


THE DEAD-LETTER MUSEUM. 


A WasHINGTON correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Record writes: ‘‘The museum of the 


walls are covered with cases. containing odd things 
sent to the office as improperly mailed or entirely 
unmailable. Almost anything you can imagine 
of a queer sort is here, from Guiteau’s autograph 
to a patent hitching-post. The oddest thing about 


writers as there exhibited. It seems improbable 
that last year 1,300 letters, containing articles of 
value, were received at the Dead-letter Office con- 
taining nowhere within or without either the 
name of the sender or the person to whom sent. 
It is a fact, though, and only one of a dozen 
other strange facts, 
here brought to light appear to be at all on the 
decrease. The gross — of undelivered mail 
matter last year were 4,75 
eight per cent. increase over the previous year, 
Of course, the office manages, by its improved 
| methods, to get much of the matter either to the 
people who mailed it or to the people for whom it 
was intended, But there is a large amount that 
never gets any further than the City of Washing- 
| ton. Some of the things are sold at auction, 
every Winter. The sale of last year realized 
nearly $2,000. Over $7,000 in money was de- 
osited in the United States Treasury as unde- 
ee last year. 
Postmaster-general Horace Maynard such useful 
printed matter as had formerly been sold for 
waste paper is now annually distributed among 
the charitable and reformatory institutions of the 
District of Columbia. Last year 23,152 magazines, 
pamphlets, illustrated papers, Christmas cards, 
valentines, etc., were disposed of in this way, so 
that even this ill wind blows somebody good. For 








| to Santa Claus or Kriss Kringle were sent to the 
Dead-letter Office. But seven years ago a big- 
hearted gentleman on Capitol Hill, in that city, 
arranged that instead they should all be sent to 
him. He has ever since answered each letter 


saint. Often he has found that the parents of the 
children addressing Santa Claus through the mails 
were perfectly able and willing to meet all their 
requests ; and then again he has found cases such 
as that of two old people in comfortable circum- 
stances, but who, in their sorrow over the death 
of their idolized son and his wife, had for years 
neglected to make Christmas bright for the two 
little orphans left to their care. It was simply a 
case of unconscious neglect, and it did not take 
the Santa Claus of Capitol Hill long to bring joy 
into that household again.” 


A VALUABLE LACE. 


THERE is a marvelous thing in the way of Point 
d’Alencon lace seeking a purchaser in New York. 
It is acomplete dress of exceeding fineness and 
has a history. It once served as part of the bridal 
toilet of a young girl, at that time the only sur- 
viving daughter of a well-known widow. 1 
bride who wore this married the only son and heir 
of one of the richest of Baltimore merchant 
princes. It was a love-marriage, and the lace a 
gift from the groom. Six months later the young 
wife closed her eyes in death. Her husband, fran- 
tic with grief, could not bear the sight of any- 
| thing reminding him of the past, and all the per- 
sonal belongings of the young wife were sent to 
her poor, broken-hearted mother. This was years 


strange and cruel chances of fate, is left in _ 
erty. One by one her valuable possessions have 
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new acquisitions, and a colonial expedition is to | 
follow, for Prince Bismarck has no idea of letting | 


by Gordon. The messenger is stating that Gordon | 


| all curative of the disease. 


Dead-letter Office is a small room, of which three | 


the Dead-letter Office is the carelessness of letter- | 


| of modern approved methods of treating diseases 
| and injuries. 


Nor does the carelessness | 


1,872, or more than | 


Under an order first made by | 


375 








THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Tue substitution of glass flooring for boards 
continues to increase in Paris, this being espe- | 
cially the case in those businegs structures. in 
which the cellars are used as offices. 


A wRITER in Science reports discovering within 
a common pumpkin some of its seeds already 
germinated. The caulicles were from one to three 
inches in length, while some of the rootlets were | 
over seven inches, 


THE oldest geographical society in Europe is 
the Cosmogra Ric Society of Nuremberg. It was 
established about 1740, and first came before 
the public in 1746. It was connected with the 
Homann Institution in the same city. 


Tue substitution of hemp rope for belting is 
becoming common in England. Large grooved | 
oulleys and rope two to two and a quarter inches 
in diameter are used, There is said to be a vast 
difference in cost in favor of rope. 


A way has been discovered by which marble may 
be saturated with a certain paint so that it is 
possible to place a flower or a head upon a block 
of marble and then obtain as many slabs bearing 
the imprint as one sees fit to have the block sawed 
into. The process is called ‘‘ Endolithy.”’ 


A GERMAN experimenter, Professor E. Wollny, 
has found that soil covered with living herbage 
or dead vegetable matter is colder in Summer and 
warmer in Winter than bare soil under otherwise 
similar conditions. The difference of temperature 
is greatest in Summer and least in Spring and 
Autumn. Bare soil heats more quickly in Spring 
and cools more quickly in Autumn than that cov- 
ered with living or dead vegetable matter. 





THE carriage in which the first Napoleon made 
his famous retreat from Moscow, and in which he 
as Emperor set out from Paris in the campaign 
which closed at Waterloo, is now preserved in 
London among the effects of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. It is a two-seated conveyance, and the top, 
or cover, is lined with thin sheet iron. There is 
also a front curtain of iron, which can be lowered 
at will. The wheels are large and heavy and the 
steps at either side silver-tinished and of a curious 
design. The rear seat was the one used by Napo- 
leon. Under the cushion of the seat he carried 
blankets and pillows. 


An article in the Ugeskrift fiir Ledger describes 
Dr. Vilandt’s successful use of oil of turpentine in 
the treatment and prophylaxis of diphtheria and 
kindred diseases. He states that he has never 
seen any of these diseases spread from a sick child 
to other members of the family when this remedy 
was employed. His method is to pour from twenty 
to forty drops of a mixture of equal parts of tur- 
pentine and carbolic acid into a kettle of water 
which is kept simmering over a slow fire, so that 
the air of the sick-room is constantly impregnated 
with the odor of these two substances. A favor- 
able influence is also exerted by this means upon 
the exudation in diphtheria, although it is not at 


THE Dominion Court of Appeals recently sus- 
tained the decision of a lower court in awarding 
damages against a doctor for mal-treatment. He 
was sued because in treating a patient, who had 
received a wound in the chest, he adhered to old 
methods of treatment, and did not use antiseptic 
dressings, which if used might have prevented the 
septicaemia of which the patient died. The Court 
of Appeals, in rendering judgment, held that every 
practitioner should keep himself informed of the 
progress of science, and have a proper knowledge 





This ruling of the Canadian Courts 
is a move in the right direction. The disastrous 
consequences of routine and an adherence to pre- 
cedent in the science of medicine are difficult to 
estimate, and anything that tends to introduce 
more philosophical and scientific methods of treat- 
ment should be warmly welcomed by a suffering | 
public, as well as by really competent physicians. 








DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


January 10TH—In Boonville, N. Y., Horace 
Johnson, a pioneer of Lewis County, aged 88 
years ; in Newcastle, Del., Andrew C. Gréy, Presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Co., | 


| aged 81 years ; in Newburg. N. Y., Captain Charles 


| many years the letters found in the mail addressed | 


| General William Steel : 


8. Lockwood, aged 64 years; in Warren, Pa., 
8. T. Allen, a leading lawyer; at West Point, 
N. Y., Charles Rose, for thirty years Drum Major 
at the United States Military Academy. January 
11th--In New York, Professor Louis M. Cheesman, 
of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., aged 27 years; | 
in New York, Samuel 8, Constant, a well-known | 
aper manufacturer, aged 68 years; in Ottuma, 
owa, Captain Stephen, K. Mahon, U.S.A., on the 
retired list; in Washington, D. C., Colonel E. E. 
Rice, formerly United States Minister to Japan, 
aged 64 years; in Geneva, N. Y., Captain Charles 


| W. Folger, only son of Secretary Folger, aged 40 | 
whose writer he could trace, and has done what he | 
could to supply the place of the dear old Christmas | 


years, January 12th—In Boston, Mass., Professor 
Henry Lawrence Eustis, dean of the Harvard 
Scientific School, aged 66 years ; in London, Eng., 
Patrick J. Smyth, late member of Parliament for | 
Tipperary, aged 61 years; in San Antonio, Tex., | 
in Rome, N. Y., John B. 


| Jervis, the eminent civil engineer, and author of | 


The | 


ago, and now that mother, in her old age, by the | 


been sold, until finally the bridal robe, with its | 


pathetic history, concerning which its next owner 
will care but little, pleads for a purchaser. 


several books on industrial economy, aged 90 years; 
in Easton, Pa., McEvers Forman, a prominent 
business man, aged 79 years. January 13th—In 
Chicago, Ill., William W. O'Briey.a leading crimi- 
nal lawyer, aged 50 years; in Newburg, N. Y., 
Colonel Isaac Wood, jr., aged 61 years ; in Chey- 
enne, Wyoming Territory, Governor William Hale, 
aged 48 years ; in New York, Captain Isaiah Ryn- 
ders, a well-known sportsman —— aged 
60 years ; at Big Springs, Tex., Heneage Finch, 
Ear! of Aylesford, aged 36 years. January 14th— 
In New Haven, Conn., Professor Benjamin Silli- | 
man, of Yale College, the well-known scientist, 
aged 69 years ; in Boston, Mass., Major Charles C, 
Dunbar, import clerk at the Custom House, aged 

years ; in Wilkesbarre, Pa., John R. Crellen, a 
wealthy lumberman, of Whitehaven, aged 60 years, 
January 15th—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Timothy T. | 
Merwin, a well-known business man, aged 72 


years; in Ithaca, N. Y., the Rev. Dr. Amos B. 
Beach, a well-known Episcopal divine ; in Atlanta, 
Ga., Benjamin E. Crane, President of the Board 
of Trade of that city; in Paris, France, Jean 
Amand Lacoste, the well-known author of * Robert | 
Macaire,” and other dramas, aged 88 years. Janu- | 
ary 15th—In Washington, D. C., Rear-admiral | 
Levin M. Powell, U.S.N.. aged 68 years; in Lis- | 
bon, N. H.. D. Rand, a well-known lawyer, aged | 
63 years; in New York, John C. Bach, an old | 
merchant, aged 71 years. January 16¢h—In Phila- 
delphia, Pa., General Robert M. Brinton, aged 42 
years. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE Berlin Geographical Society is preparing to 
send out an expedition to explore the left bank of 
the River Congo, The expedition will start in 
July next. 


DispaTcHEs from Tien-Tsin, dated the 12th in- 


| stant, state that the Corean difficulty has been 


settled. It was expected that a treaty of peace 
would be signed at Seoul. 


Mr. Hoar presented a petition to Congress last 
week from Belva A. Lockwood, praying Congr +s 
to see that the votes cast for her at the last | 
dential election be counted. 


Tue Anglo-French Engineer Commission has 
decided to give the Suez Canal a breadth of 220 
feet and a depth of 27 feet. The cost of the im- 
provement is estimated at $40,000,000. 


THE total amount realized by the American 
Artists’ Fund sale last week, including the price of 
the frames, which were also sold, was $13,526.75, 
a small return the quality of the pictures con- 
sidered. 


Muvcu alarm 1s felt lest typhus fever should be- 
come epidemic in the tenement districts of New 
York, and members of the Board of Health are 
loud in their protestations against the filthy con- 
dition of many tenement buildings. 


THE recent report of Kossuth’s death reminds 
people that he gave felt hats their popularity in 
this country. Soft hats were almost unknown 
here until he wore one on his visit in 1851, and the 
‘** Kossuth hat” carried all before it. 


THE Czar of Russia manages to get along on 
$8,000,000 a year. One can see from this what 
economies are neccessary in the household of 
Austria’s Emperor, who has only $4,000,000 a year. 
And only by absolute pinching at every point can 
Victoria subsist on her paltry $2,200,000 a year, 


At South Bend, Ind., last week, some Polish 
grinders, dissatisfied with their pay, struck, and, 
with several hundred other laborers, attacked the 
plow factory where they were employed, destroy- 
lg property and injuring many persons. They 
were dispersed by Veteran Guards of the Grand 
Army. 

Mr. Epison has given the following informa- 
tion to an interviewer : ‘‘ You have heard, I sup- 
pose, that the light company has just signed a 
contract with Colonel Casey, the Chief Engineer 
of the Washington Monument, to light the interior 
with 125 lamps. That puts the electric light 550 
feet in the air, considerably higher than we ever 
expected to get when we hung the first lamp on a 
telegraph pole in Menlo Park a few years back.” 


THE nineteenth annual report of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
contains much interesting information in regard 
to the work of the organization. The aggregate 
result of the Society's labors for the year 1884 is 
represented by the following figures : Cases prose- 
cuted in the courts, 651 ; disabled animals tempor- 
arily suspended from work, 1,771 ; horses disabled 
past recovery humanely destroyed, 1,653 ; small 
animals disabled past recovery humanely destroyed, 
537 ; disab.ed horses removed from the streets in 
ambulances, 401 ; complaints received and investi- 
gated, 2,010. 

A sEeRIOus revolt has occurred in Cambodia 
growing out of the popular hostility to the new 
treaty with France, by which a French protectorate 
is established over that country. A leader named 
Sivotha, with a band of Chinese pirates, attacked 
the French post at Lambor. The garrison, con- 
sisting of a small number of marines and a contin- 
gent of Annamite auxiliaries, offered a determined 
resistance to the se reenigas sodg but were finally 
compelled to withdraw. he commandant and 
several men were killed. At last accounts order 
had been restored, but the French have been 
obliged to send reinforcements from Saigon. 


VassaR CoLLEGE has recently received from 
Mr. Horace Howard Furness, of Philadelphia, the 
distinguished Shakespearean scholar and editor, a 
gift of $1,000 to establish a prize fund. It is to 
be named the Kate Rogers Furness Prize Fund, in 
memory of his deceased wife, who edited a Con- 
cordance of Shakespeare’s Poems a few years ago. 
The income is to be divided into two prizes,which 
are to be granted to the two highest successful 
competitors in essays on some Shakespearean or 
Elizabethan subject. The competition is limited 
to the Senior class, and the prizes will be con- 
ferred at the beginning of the second semester. 


Tue following obituary appears in a recent 
number of an Arizona paper: ‘The stalwart 
form of our genial friend and fellow-citizen, Abe 
Gunner, is stiff and cold, owing to a little trouble 
he had with Bite Off Ransom. It is not our pro- 
vince to say which was right, but to voice the gen- 
eral sentiment of regret that Abe is no more. As 
a mixer of drinks he reached up into the artistic, 
and the patrons of the Montezuma all recognized 
the fact. Abe will be buried with all the bullets 
which he received in the encounter, none of 
which, we are glad to say, are in his back, as it is 
not deemed necessary to get them out. The best 
~~ of the town will unite in doing honor to 
1is Memory.” 

A BAND of alleged miracle workers, who call 
themselves the ‘* Holiness Band,” and believe that 
all diseases can be cured by faith in Christ and 
the anointing oil, are filling the town of Spen- 


| cer, Ind., with excitement. It is claimed that wd 


have done many miracles in the way of hea 

ing. Their greatest wonder-work is said to be the 
cure of a person who had lost the use of one leg, 
but now walks the streets briskly without crutches. 
The band was started by the Rev. Mr. Lindsey, 
who appeared in town two years ago, and it now 
has fifty members. The oil used in anointing the 
sick appears to be common black lubricating oil, 
which is consecrated by the gallon every fourth 
Saturday. The ceremony is performed in secret. 


| The band’s mode of worship is something weird, 


sober, impressive, and sometimes affecting. 


In 1879 25,000 bags of cocoa beans were im- 
ported into this country. Last year the number 


| reached 55,000. The use of chocolate in confec- 


tionrey is very extensive, and as a beverage is 
gaining on tea and coffee. One New York manu- 
facturer made last year 1,500,000 pounds, and used 
a ton of sugar a day. The best cocoa beans come 
from Venezuela and Mexico, the cheapest from St. 
Domingo, Only the finest sugars, mostly Havanas, 
can be used, as they must be ground. Most of the 
machinery is imported, though many improve- 
ments on the French models are in use. Ihe pre- 
sent tariff discriminates against American choco- 
lates by taxing sugar two cents a pound, and while 
foreign chocolates are admitted with only two 
cents a pound duty, it is necessary to pay sixteen 
cents to enter French markets, 
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A LONE PATH. 
QHE stood and looked adown youth’s western 
= slope, 
The path seemed dark and desolate and long; 
Dead at her feet there lay her heart’s last hope, 
Behind her were the fields of bloom and song. 


Nothing but empty wastes and dismal sands 

Her sad eyes saw, ‘neath skies of leaden hue ; 
And further down, the dreary Arctic lands 

Of lonely age. God, what a barren view! 


She caught her dead hope to her aching heart, 
It was so cold she could not hold it there ; 

Body and soul seemed almost wrenched apart 
In that one moment of supreme despair. 


Oh, pain! oh, death! there is no sadder sight | 
Than this, wherein all light and btoom have | 
died 
A woman facing life's approaching night, 
Her last joy crucified ! 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


TRAPPED. 


By PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 


CHAPTER IX, 


o'clock. He would just have time to catch 
it. He turned and ran at the top of his 
speed, as if pursued, back to the high road. The 
wind hurried after him ; the gulls clamored more 
wildly than ever ; the sight of the great stagger- 
ing waves dizzied him. his brain was reeling, and 
like one pursued he fled ! A light cart was passing 
swiftly along the road; Gilbard paid the man 
lavishly for a “lift” to St. Malo, That morning 
he had sent his luggage thither, to be put on 
board the boat in readiness for him, 

The steam was up and roaring, and the gangway 
was about to be withdrawn when Gilbard rushed 
on the quay, gesticulating to them to wait for 
him, The men who were about to haul in the 
plank held their hands, and he sprang upon the 
deck of the Helena, bound for Southampton. 

The sailors on board shouted to the sailors 
on shore, who shouted back ; ropes were cast 
loose, and the Helena steamed through the harbor, 
and through the stormy September twilight and 
the tumult of the sea, stood out for England. 

It was a wild sea, indeed. Even the steadiest 
seamen staggered. As though she had been a 
thing mortally stricken, the good ship quailed and 
thrilled as the great waves struck her. Presently 
they were abreast of a lighthouse, and under it, 
Gilbard knew, lay that part of the shore he had 
quitted such a brief while ago : he was close to it 
again, but now in-reality as far from it as if he 
‘were already in England, There were only two or 
three passengers on board beside himself, and 
they at once went below. Supporting himself by a 
rope, and drenched by the waves as they burst 
over the ship, Gilbard stood in the twilight white 
with foam and loud with wind. With nightfall 
the gale seemed only to increase, and being chilled 
to the bone, he followed the example of his fellow- 
passengers and went below. 

He took a little brandy from his flask and flung | 
himself on a sofa, Overhead he could hear the 
lurching steps of the sailors as they came and | 
went. Now and then came the cry of *‘ Boat 
ahead !” The engines groaned heavily as they con- 
tended with the opposing waves, Gilbard’s travel- 
ing companions groaned too. The Frenchman, 
who was nervous, said he believed they were going 
down ; to which the Englishman, who was seasick, 
replied that he didn’t care if they were. Then to 
Gilbard, lying im lis berth, there came a kind of 
vision. Far away beyond the ship, he saw into a 
cave. In it were strange sea-loving things— 
which he saw as it were from a light in his own 
eyes, for no light was there—and amongst them a 
man ran madly backwards and forwards, dashing 
himself against the unyielding rock till he was one 
mass of wounds. 

Horace sprang up with a cry. His fellow-pas- 
sengers were too wholly absorbed in their own 
misery to pay any attention to him. The voice had 
spoken! He was a murderer! Had he hastened 
for assistance, the fallen mass of rock could have | 
been removed, An animal trapped is shot or | 
knocked on the head, as the case may be, not left | 
to die in darkness, and of thirst and starvation ! 
He had done something which never in all his 
life’s days could he undo! The frightful thought 
made the cold sweat break out upon his forehead, 
while his brain seethed, and his mouth felt as dry 
as sand. He argued with himself, tried to think 
that it was his life against hers ; under the curse 
of his life her own was withering! Yet if he had 
only thought, there were other ways of saving her 
-though he saw it now too late. He might have 
outstripped D’Aurelles, gained Les Ormes by some 
short cut, warned her of her imminent danger, 
put forth all the power of his will, and forced her 
to fly at once. But instead, he had let this thing 
come to pass. He had left a human creature to | 
the fate of being buried alive ! 

Overhead, to and fro, went the steps of the 
lurching sailors. Over the deck swept the wind 
and the sea—the ear could scarcely distinguish the | 
one from the other. From side to side rolled the | 
ship, at times seeming ali but to heel over, and 
only recovering herself as by a miracle. For his 
own part, thought Gilbard, he should be glad 
if she did heel over, so that he might forget in | 
death the frightful thing he had done. But could 
the deed not yet be undone? The instant they 
reached Southampton he would telegraph to 
Catherine, telling her to have that part of the 
shore searched for a cave, the mouth of which had 
been blocked up by a fall of rock, and in which 
her husband was imprisoned ; but she herself was | 
to come to England at once, because he knew that | 
her husband had designs upon her life. Ah, would | 
it be too late! | 

A great wave thundered on the deck. What ' 


T": steamer would leave St. Malo at six 


} hissing sound was that? The ship faltered, 
stopped, and then rolled heavily and helplessly. 
** Ah, mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” cried the little 
Frenchman. smiting his hands together in abject 
terror. ‘* Now, indeed, we are lost !” 

‘The water has burst into the engine-room, 
and pat out the fire !” exclaimed Gilbard, who at 
once divined what had happened. He rushed up 
to the drenched deck, whereon even the sailors 
could scarce. keep their footing, and ascertained, 
as soon as he could get any one to speak to him 
amid the turmoil, that his conjecture was the 
right one. 


All that dreadful night the Helena rolled like | 
| a helpless log on the waves. 


Down-stairs the 
Frenchman prayed continuously, and the English- 
man groaned and swore. Gilbard remained on 
deck, heedless of the risk he ran. 

‘* How long could a man live without food ?” he 


asked the captain suddenly, The captain repliedhe | 


need not be anxious on that score ; they were well 


| provided, Gilbard rejoined that he felt no anxiety, 


but repeated his question, The captain supposed 


| about three days, and hastened back to the bridge. 


In spite of winds and waves, the Helena weath- 


ered the storm, and with daybreak the gale some- | 


what moderated, It was then discovered how far 
they had drifted out of their course ; and they 
proceeded under canvas, but very slowly, as the 
wind, still very high, was against them. All day 
they made but small headway. 
wind rose again to a gale, and again they had to lie 
to, expecting every moment that the vessel could 
not endure the strain put upon her and would go 
to pieces. This was what every one dreaded ex- 
cept Gilbard, and his one and only dread was lest 
it should be too late before he got to England. 
All the night as they lay rolling from side to side, 
he saw the wild desperate eyes of the man in the 
darkness of the cave, but the figure was prostrate 
now ; any hope of deliverance had been given up. 
The thought consumed him like a flame. His 
hands were ice, his brain fire. The captain re- 
marked that he looked ill, and recommended 
breakfast. He answered that he could not eat ; 
that his getting to England within a given time 
was a matter of life or death. The captain replied 
that for his own sake, as for that of every one else, 
he should do his best, but they might be thankful 
if they got there at all. 

The night passed, and again with daybreak the 
gale moderated, and under canvas, as on the 
previous day, they beat about, endeavoring to re- 
gain their course. And now alarmed by his own 


symptoms, Gilbard forced himself both to eat and | 


drink. It was a mistake. 

They had been out three days, and might be out 
three more, or more still, said the captain , it was 
quite impossible to tell while this weather lasted. 

It was ten days after she left St. Malo that the 
Helena, fatally disabled at the last, was towed into 


Southampton docks by a sister vessel which had | 
Of the three passengers on board, | 
one seemed to have lost his reason, and lay help- | 


picked her up. 


lessly and wildly raving of dark caves and of tele- 
grams to be sent. Horace Gilbard was suffering 
from acute brain fever. 
him, addressed to ‘ H. Gilbard, Esq., Arts Club, 
London.” He was at once conveyed to a hospital 
at Southampton, and the secretary of the club was 
communicated with, the result being that several 
of his friends came down from London to look at 
the sufferer, where he lay tossing upon his bed, 
evidently undergoing the most horrible torments ; 
now fancying himself at sea, now in the terrible 
darkness of some dreadful cave, now striving 
wildly to dictate some message, yet never able to 
succeed! More than once the doctors gave him 
up ; but at last the fever abated, and one morn- 
ing, weak and exhausted, he awoke to conscious- 
ness, but it was days before he could associate the 
facts of the last month together in his mind. 


He ascertained that the Helena had been ten | 
He had been ill on land for | 


days on the voyage. 

,fourteen days. Ten and fourteen !—nearly a 
month! Nothing could be done now. He must 
accept his punishment. Others before him have 
been consumed in hell-fires of remorse. Let us 
hope it is accredited to them in the life to come. 

As soon as he could travel, he returned to Lon- 
don, to his chambers. The last time he had 
crossed their threshold, it had been as an innocent 
man. Now the curse of a horrid crime, though 
not perpetrated by himself, lay upon him, and in 
his heart so separated him from his fellow-men 
that he exiled himself from all society. He never 
went to his club, and people wondered what had 
come to their old friend and brother-member, 
Gilbard. 

Occasionally he was met in the streets, looking 
more like a ghcst than like a man, saying in 
answer to all inquiries as to why he never came to 
the club, that he was not quite himself again. 

Then in confidence it was whispered that he did 
his walking between the hours of two and seven 
A. M., and this was true. 

Oh, those never-to-be-forgotten walks, when 
London seemed to him, indeed, a veritable ‘ City of 


| Dreadful Nights,” as depicted by the late James 


Thomson, in a poem which for firm power it would 
not be possible to match! Mostly, Gilbard’s dreamy 
beat was over the various bridges. He would lean 
on the parapet and look down into the river. Be- 
yond, it was the sea ; and beyond that—what? 

Once he found a woman, driven to despair, in 
the act of attempting to throw herself over. 

** Listen to me,” he said. ‘* Life is bitter to me, 
with an awful secret which I can tell to no one, 
and yet I live, because I may yet serve one who is 
dear to me. If there is no one whose life yours 
could aid or your death make wretched, I have 
nothing to say. But if help 1s all you need, I will 
help you !” 

And so he did, and rescued one family from 
misery. And his own misery, for which there was 
no cure, had come to him through his zeal to pro- 
tect the woman he worshiped. 

Those dreadful mornings, when through the 


At sundown the 


A letter was found upon | 


| yellow Winter fog the lurid®Winter sun shone like 
a ball of fire! Then, worn out in mind and body, 
he would creep back to his rooms, to fall asleep, 
| and dream, perhaps, that it was all a dream, and 
thank God rapturously that it was so! Then to 
awake. Oh, the anguish of knowing the dream 


false ! 


* * * * 7~ ~ 


Waking, late one afternoon, he found, amongst 
his other letters, one from Catherine d Aurelles. 

He opeued it quickly, and read it with eagerness, 
It informed him of what he knew too well, that on 
the day he left for England her husband had dis- 
appeared. He had been traced to a gunsmiths, 
where he had bought a revolver, but since he left 
that shop nothing had been seen or heard of him. 
It did not seem as if he had contemplated going 
away, as the balance at his banker's had not been 
| touched, and he had but little ready cash with 
him. The whole thing was shrouded in mystery. 
She had accepted an invitation from some friends 
living near The Firs to come and stay with them 
until The Firs should be vacated. She hoped, if 
it were not too far, he would come down to see 
her. Her friends (whom he would remember, the 
Blackstones, of Greythorpe) would make him wel- 
' come. She wanted very much to see him, and 

was always most sincerely his friend, Catherine. 


She wanted him ? Of course he would go to her. 
He took the next day's train, and reached his des- 


heart : her face was white and her voice faint and 
faltering, as she said : 

* Albert, is it von? 
What is the mystery ?” 

‘* I will tell vou,” he said, feebly, sinking into a 
garden-seat ; and they saw how‘wasted were his 
face and figure. 

‘God in heaven be praised for this!’ Horace 
cried, in his heart, overcome with great relief. 


Where have you been ? 


Then, interrupted by questions from time to 
time, the man supposed to be dead and come to 
life again told his tale. It appeared that in the 


| cave where he found himself imprisoned he had 


tination just as the dusk was falling. She received , 


him alone in much such a room as had been dedi- 
cated at The Firs to her especial service. It was 
in such a room, half-library, half-boudoir, about 
two years ago, that she had told him the bitter 
truth 
husband had a right to claim. It was twilight 
then, too, and she was sitting by the fire. 

How it all came back to him! 

Now she held out both hands, and said, with 
heart-felt earnestness in her tones: 

“Oh, Lam so glad to see you! How cold your 
hands are! Come and sit by the fire !’ and she 
drew him to the hearth, still keeping his hands in 
hers ; he could feel the rings on her fingers. She 
seated herself near to him, and said: ‘ Aren't 
| you a little glad to see me?” 

“Very glad,” he replied—and his voice sounded 

weak and hollow. 

‘*What is the matter?” she asked, quickly. 
| **Your voice tells me that you are ill.” 
| ‘*No, not now; but I have been.” 
| And then he told her about the long, dangerous 
| voyage to Southampton, and the subsequent fever. 
| ** J was answerable for your illness,’ she said. 
| **It was because you were so troubled about me !” 
| ‘I think you were partly answerable for it,” he 
replied ; and, then more to himself than to her: 
**How I suffered! I thought I should have gone 
mad !” 

She kneit down by him, took one of his hands, 
and leant her rose-soft cheek against it. 

‘*My saint !” he said. 

‘*No,” she answered. ‘No saint, my dear, but 
a very weak and, if you like, a very womanly 
woman !”’ 

Later on, they spoke of Albert ; but Horace 
could not disclose his dreadful secret, though it 
was for her that the awful sin had been sinned, 

He could not, of course, stay at Greythorpe all 
the time, but he took a room permanently at the 
“Three Jolly Drummers,” and came and went fre- 
quently. He could not fail to see the increasing 
tenderness of Catherine’s manner to him, and a 
warm, soft light in her eyes which he had never 
perceived there in the old days when he had 
| dreamt that she loved him. He knew that when a 
,certain number of years have passed and nothing 
1s heard of a missing husband, the law mercifully 
allows the wife to regard him as dead, so far at 
| least as, in the event of her second marriage, to 
exempt her from the liability to prosecution for 
bigamy should the vanished husband reappear, 
| Thus if Catherine were minded to marry him, a 
| few years hence. he might be her husband with- 

out revealing the secret of Albert’s death. But 
} even were she so minded—for, after all, what she 
felt might be mere gratitude—could he ever, in 
any time to come, marry the wife of the man he 
had murderously left to perish ? Always between 
himself and Catherine he saw the wild eyes of the 
desperate and dying man. 

She noticed the change in his manner, and it 
perplexed her. She was wholly at a loss to what 
to attribute it. Sometimes he would lay his hand 
on hers, and then take 1t away with a shudder. 

One day she asked him if he liked her no more. 

‘*T shall love you,” he answered, “ till I die—to 
the uttermost limits of being! Iam not a happy 
, man ; but you must ask me no questions.” 

‘*Certainly not, if you wish it so,” and her tone 

was cold. ‘I tell you all my thoughts. You 
know all my life !” 

** If Lonly could tell you!” 

away from her. 

So the days wore on, and brought the welcome 
| Spring, when Catherine returned to live at The 
Firs. 

Gilbard still retained his room at the “Jolly 
| Drummers,” and dined often at The Firs with 
Madame d’Aurelles, who was now generally re- 
garded, and appeared to regard herself, as 
widowed. 

One evening after dinner they were sitting on 
the lawn. Catherine had been reading, and the 
book lay open on her lap ; her eyes still bent upon 
the page. His were bent down; he was lost in 
bitter meditation. Would Conscience never, never 
stay its inexorable hand from the lash? Would 
there be no least respite on this side of the grave ? 
God ! 1t would drive him mad, this remorse that 
poisoned all the air he breathed ! 

Between them and the faded light of the setting 
sun there fell a shadow! With a cry of almost 
insane terror, Horace sprang up and recoiled. 
Catherine started and pressed her hand upon her 


he groaned, and burst 





-that she loved another with the love that a | 


discovered kegs of brandy and tobacco; this 
showed him that the cave was used by smugglers 
as a kind of storehouse, anil gave him some meas- 
ure of hope. Also groping about, he found a bag 
of biscuits. He forced one of the kegs of brandy, 
and on that and the biscuits he lived for a day or 
two, which seemed an eternity. At last he heard 
strange sounds above and behind the cave—voiees 
—a shot! There were people near. Presently 
there was a rumbling noise at the upper part of 
the back of the cave, and a rock rolled gratingly 
aside and the blessed light of evening streamed 
in. The rock had concealed a secret entrance 
leading from the cliff. Down a rugged sort of 
stairs came two men bearing a body. 

‘*He won't spoil sport any more,” said one. 

It was the coast-guard whom they had shot. 
Other men followed them; they instantly per- 
ceived Albert, and he was seized by many hands, 
with cries of ‘‘ Aspy! a-apy!” He protested and 
explained in vain. 

‘*We must make a clean job of it,” said one 
man, ‘ or there will be no safety for us!” And, 
drawing a pistol, he was about to lodge the con- 
tents in Albert’s brain, when a commanding voice 
exclaimed : 

“Stop' I knew this man once, before I took 
to this business, and he did me a good turn. His 
story may well be true. Spy or no spy, I'll not 
have him shot. We'll set him down where his 
barking will harm no man. Never take life unless 
there is no other way out of the difficulty. We'll 
take him with us, and teach him to work the 
ropes.” 

The others yielded a grudging obedience to their 
captain, and Albert was left unharmed, but tied 
hand and foot and shut up in the cave with the 
body of the murdered coast-guard until past mid- 
night, when the gang returned, and they were 
both taken out ; the body was flung into the sea, 
and Albert into the bottom of a boat, which was 
rowed out a short distance to a sailing-vessel, up 


| whose sides he was dragged. Once fairly at sea, 
| he was unbound, and on the whole not treated 





| 


badly. He gladly learned how to ‘‘work the 
ropes,” buf his health, enfeebled by his intemper- 
ate habits, broke down. After some weeks he was 
rowed ashore one night, and left on the coast of 
Spain, while the ship, having done her business 
there, went sailing away. 

He had had ten pounds in his pocket, and 
through the intervention of the captain, who stood 
his friend, not more than walf had been taken 
from him. He found his way-to the nearest town, 
and procured shelter for the night. The next 
day he was seized with inflammation of the lungs ; 
he was kindly nursed by the sympathetic Spanish 
women, at whose mercy he found himself, and 
who were all goodness to the forlorn stranger ; 
but his illness was serious, and terminated in 
consumption. Nevertheless, he recovered suffi- 
ciently to work, for the decline was a lingering 
one ; and he made friends amongethese strangers 
who procured him some light task to do. 

Then, as he grew worse, a yearning to see his 
wife once more before he died came upon him, 
and he got money enough together for his home- 
ward passage. He could have written for money 
to his bankers, but he admitted that his first 
wicked plan had been to leave Catherine in the 
belief that he was dead, and to trap her into a 
marriage with Gilbard, and then to appear and 
blight their hopes. But when he saw Death com- 
ing very close, he gave up the scheme, and per 
haps was even a little penitent. 

In conclusion, he said to Catherine : 

‘‘ As I must confess soon to God, I will confess 
to you that but for that fallen rock that blocked 
up the cave, you would not sit there to-night. 1] 
had made up my mind to kill you, though I killed 
myself after. I had bought the revolver for that 
purpose. Even when I seemed to hate you, the 
thought of another man’s touching you maddened 
me, so that when I saw him kiss you I swore to 
kill you, and him, and last, myself ! It was a brave 
plan, but the gods ordained otherwise.” 

The listeners shuddered ; then Catherine said : 

“T forgive you, for I think that brandy had 
made you almost irresponsible for your thoughts 


” 


or actions! 

Well, there is little more to teh. Before the 
Spring ripened into Summer, Albert d’Aurelles 
died. It would be a farce to say that many tears 
were shed over his grave. 

The evening after the funeral, kneeling at 
Catherine’s feet, Horace confessed his secret. She 
heard him through, and not without a tremor 
shaking her, as he described the horrors of his 
remorse for the crime he believed himself to kave 
committed. 

When he had made an end of his story. she 
passed her hand across his hair, which had turned 
quite gray during the last few months, 

‘““My poor Horace!” she murmured, softly. 
‘** What have you not borne for me! I am glad 
that his death does not lie at your door, you are 
free from all guilt, whatever might have been! 
But you should have told me all. I can under- 
stand that, loving me as you did, believing as 
was truly the case, that my life was in danger, 
you did not, until too late, realize what it was 
that you had done. You would have undone, if 


you could. Fate, not your will, prevented you. 
The long voyage, that you could not have fore- 
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seen, made you powerless! Everything was 
against you! If you had told me, I would have 
talked to you, and I think I could have comforted 
vou a little! My poor darling !” she said, in her 
lowest and most caressing tones, ‘how you must 
have suffered !” 

‘‘Yes,” he answered, as he clasped both her 
hands in his, “I have known the tortures of the 
damned ! 
shall I not, the felicity of the blest ?” 

““T hope so, Horace,” she whispered, and their 
lips met in a long kiss. 

THE END. 








THE NEW PENSION OFFICE BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE new building of the Pension Office in 
T Washington is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. The time for its official occupancy has not 
yet been definitely set, but on the 4th of March 
next it will be the scene of a brilliant social event 
of national interest—the Inauguration Ball. Built 
upon the general plan of the great Italian palaces, 
the new edifice has a curtile which, by means of a 
temporary roof and a dancing floor, can and will 
be converted into a spacious and lofty ballroom. 
A wide balcony runs entirely around this area, 
and numerous well-lighted and heated apartments 
opening upon it will serve admirably as dressing 
and supper rooms. With electric lights, flowers, 

»rtraits, the decorative bunting of the War and 
Bary Departments, the music of the Marine Band 
and a large string orchestra, the place will be 
transformed into a festal hall worthy to hold an 
assemblage of the beauty and the chivalry of the 
nation. 

The building is located in the northern part of 
Judiciary Square, just to the southwest of the site 
of the old District Jail. It occupies the square 
bounded by F and G and Fourth and Fifth 
Streets. The south front, 400 feet long, is on the 
building line of F Street, running east and west. 
The depth of the building is 200 feet, and the 
height of the main cornice is 75 feet. The material 
prescribed by the law is brick and metal, conse- 
quently fire-proof, roof and all. There is a large 
central hall, surrounded by three stories of lofty 


Some day, Catherine, I shall know, | 





rooms, the standard size of which is 37 x 26 feet. | 
The building is provided with four stairways, one | 


for each front. The windows are large and decor- 
ated with pilasters, cornices and pediments in the 
two upper stories. In the lower story a hori- 
zontal cornice alone, supported by consoles, crowns 
the windows. The pilasters, cornices, consoles 
and other ornaments of the windows are 
pressed and molded brick and terra cotta. A deep 
cornice crowns the outer wall, most of it also exe- 
cuted in molded brick and terra cotta, but with a 
crowning member of metal, The string courses, 
of molded brick and terra cotta, separate and mark 
the stories. One, that above the first base, is 
flecorated with terra cotta sculpture. The gal- 
leries surrounding the central hall are of brick 
masonry, resting on brick arches, supported by 
cast-iron columns of the Doric and Ionic Orders. 
The roof is of iron and fireproof ; that of the mid- 
dle thirdof the building, as seen from the north and 
south, is one story higher than that over the two 
enda The foundation is of concrete, resting on 
the natural ground, Cellars and vaults for boilers, 
coal, etc., have been excavated in the line of the 
valley which formerly crossed the site, and which 
had been filled up. The general principles of con- 
struction are those which were presented in Gen- 
eral Meigs’s original project for the National 
Museum, and the building is throughout light and 
thoroughly ventilated. The great cortile which 
we have mentioned is to be roofed and converted 
into a great hall, covered from sun and rain, and 
giving light and air to the apartments which sur- 
round it. Tho building has 166,000 square feet 
of flooring and will provide space for 1,500 clerks. 
The flooring is of brick, with some non-conductor 
covering warm to the feet. All parts will be fire- 
ane The endeavor has been made to execute 
i 


of | 








He wrote for the Cornhill Magazine, under 
Thackeray’s editorship, and he became the first 
editor of the Temple Bar Magazine, for which he 
wrote a novel, ‘The Seven Sons of Mammon,” 
and a romance called ‘‘ Strange Adventures of 
Captain Dangerous.” His story called ‘ Quite 
Alone,” was written for All the Year Round, and 
he has also produced a novel entitled, ‘‘ The Bad- 
dington Peerage,” and several 
Mr. Sala’s chief strength does not lie in sustained 
fiction. Indeed, his constant employment in 
journalism has not left him any leisure for effect- 
ive attempts in novel writing. He went to Russia 
in 1859; to the United States for the Daily Tele- 
graph in the latter part of the War of Secession, 
and further to Mexico ; on his return, he accom- 
panied the late Emperor Napoleon’s visit to 
Algeria ; in 1870, he was at Metz and at Paris dur- 
ing the crisis of the war between France and Ger- 
many, and at Rome when the Italian Army en- 
tered that city ; in 1875 he was in Spain at the 
accession of King Alfonso XII., and at the meeting 
of the King of Italy and the Emperor of Austria 
at Venice. Mr. Sala again visited Russia in 1876, 
and traveled southward to Odessa and to Constan- 
tinople, to witness the opening of the European 
Conference ; and in 1881 he came again to the 
United States, acting as special correspondent for 
the Daily Telegraph on each of those occasions. 
He was also at the Moscow coronation of the 
Emperor Alexander III. He has thus seen much 
of royal and imperial court pageantries, and some- 
thing of the turmoil of warfare. At one time, 
indeed, he was with Garibaldi in the Italian Tyrol, 
during the brief campaign of 1866. Other travels 
and visits to different cities of Europe have been 
undertaken by Mr. Sala for the purpose of deserib- 
ing their social everyday condition and habits, in 
which he is particuiarly happy ; the aspects of 
city streets and markets, popular festivities 
theatres, railways an] steamboat traveling, hotel 
life and club life, are depicted by him in the live- 
liest style, and enlivened with a rich vein of 
humor, 

Mr. Sala is one of the most active and indus- 
trious of literary men; though a cosmopolitan 
man of the world in experience, he cultivates a 
taste for literary, historical and antiquarian 
studies, and his stories of curious learning, accu- 
rate but academical, seem greater than might 
have been expected in the case of a busy news- 
paper writer. 


DR. CARVER’S SHOOTING IN NEW 
HAVEN. 
N event which excited great interest in sport- 
i ing circles last week was the remarkable 
exhibition of shooting, given by the well-known 
Dr. William F, Carver, in New Haven, Conn. The 


other stories. | 





and so, for that matter, is the city council of 
Chicago. But, as to their beauty. Ah, well, that 
is a matter of taste. There are different standards 
of beauty. The Piute chief sees in the dusky 
maiden, besmeared with grease and filth, covered 
with gaudy trinkets, and redolent with the pun- 
gent odors of the tepee and the wigwam, a being 

‘*___ fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 
But the unpoetical Anglo-Saxon would have the 
dusky maiden abated as a nuisance. 

Webster’s definition of the word “creole” is 

ronounced by a local authority of high repute to 

in every way inaccurate. The term, he declares, 
‘has a more restricted and special application.” 
The creole proper is the descendant of the original 
French settlers who, by intermarrying, has pre- 
served the type of his ancestors, which, though 
modified by time and association, still retains, in 
a great measure, their traits and manners. The 
creoles, then, are the true Louisianians ; all others 
are simply imitations. When the Northern visitor 
once discovers that the creole is not a “‘ nigger” 
of any shade or degree, is of both sexes, and is not 
necessarily beautiful, he loses, to a great extent, 
his interest in the general subject of creoles, and 
is ready for a visit to the Exposition. 

Of recent years the creole element in New 
Orleans society has lost, to a considerable extent, 
that prominence which it formerly possessed. The 
old creole families have been slow to adapt them- 
selves to the changed conditions of life in the 
Crescent City. Tenacious of old ways and forms, 
clinging with characteristic French fondness to 
the Reuves endeared to them by a thousand tender 
associations and pleasant memories, they have re- 
tired more and more within themselves as the waves 
of modern progress have swept with ever increas- 
ing force across the familiar paths they and their 
ancestors had trod for many generations, and 
gradually obliterated the landmarks which told of 
the luxury and splendor of the ante-bellum period. 
The loss of their slaves and the ravages of the war 
reduced most of these old families from affluence 
to comparative poverty. Most of the creole man- 
sions in old New Orleans are fallen into architec- 
tural decrepitude ; but the occupants are still as 
stately, as dignified and as courteous as in the 
days of their prosperity. They are, if anything, 
more exclusive than before, and general society 
knows them less and less- as the years pass by. 
some of them of advanced age have never, Iam 
told, crossed Canal Street, the line which separates 


| the old city from the new. 


There are splendid types of female beauty among 
the creoles, but they are not on exhibition for the 
benefit of curious strangers. They are to be seen 


7 S , “ni 1 ¢ edr P > | : * PoW 
of a Sunday morning at the cathedral, or at the | cholera-stricken poor in the slume of Naples have 


| French opera upon some special occasion, or per- 
haps at the annual reception of the Pickwick | 


feat which he undertook was that of breaking | 


with a rifle sixty thousand glass balls thrown in 
the air, in six consecutive days. The accomplish- 
ment of this task, it will be seen, required the 
shooting of ten thousand balls a day, or an aver- 
age of seven hits per minute for 144 hours, The 
continuous lifting of the rifle with the left arm, 
and the enormous recoil for such a number of 
shots, to say nothing of the phenomenal marks- 
manship, made the physical eff-ert an enormous 
one. Up to nine o'clock on Friday evening he 
had fired 54,121 shots, with 4,451 misses, and 
49,680 hits; and the indications were that he 
would accomplish his task. * 


MARRIED MEN AND THE CHOLERA. 


THAT married men are longer lived than bache- 
lors has long been a recognized fact. But the value 
of marriage to the male sex as a preservative 


| against death by cholera is shown in a series of 


terally the law, which three years ago gee 


ated $250,000 to begin the construction of a brick 
and metal fireproof building, cost not to exceed 
$400,000. The actual cost is estimated at $440,000. 


MR. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


: celebrated journalist, correspondent and 
critic whose portrait we place before our 
readers is an Englishman with an Italian name, 
Yankee enterprise, and Gallic esprit. His home is 
nominally in London, but, as a fellow-journalist 
has remarked, he does not stay very eae any- 
where, except upon the London Illustrated News. 
At present he is crossing the American continent 
for the third time, on his way to Australia, lectur- 
ing at some of the chief cities as he goes. Mr. Sala 
is a wonderfully entertaining talker, both on the 
platform and off it. and has received a cordial wel- 
come everywhere. He has been received in New 
York city with marked honors, the Lotos Club and 
the Press Club paying him especially hospitable 
attention. 
_ Mr. George Augustus Sala was born in London 
in 1828, his father being an Italian, but his mother 
an English West Indian lady, who practiced the 
ar ppg of music, and who had some repute 
th as a singer and as a teacher of singing. Asa 
boy, he was educated chiefly in Paris, at the Col- 
lege Bourbon. Between the ages of six and nine 
he was afflicted with total blindness, so that he 
could neither read nor write until he was nearly 
ten years old. From the Paris school, where he 
remained two years, he was sent to London, for 
the ae of learning English, of which he was 
at that time totally ignorant. He was originally 
destined for a painter, and spent some time in 
studying art. 

Being in need of money he could not afford to 
wait for the slow development of an art reputa- 
tion, and began, as soon as he could draw, to earn 
a livelihood by making political caricatures and 
skits at | cot events. He turned out many hun- 
dreds of these, which found a ready sale ; but the 
profit was so small that he was scarcely paid for 
the work, which was not only laborious but ve 
hard upon his eyes For several years he tried his 
hand at almost every variety of occupation. From 
assistant scene-painter to translator of French 
farces, from advertising agent to life insurance 
agent, from music —| to patent medicine, he 
left-no stone unturned. Finally he dropped into 
journalism, and he had no sooner fallen into 
the niche than he found that he fitted it exactly. 
Charles Dickens was among the first to discover 
his journalistic ability, and about 1851 gave him 
an Opportunity to write for Household Words, 
to which magazine he became a constant con- 
tributor, and thus made his first mark 





figures, which can scarcely be called anything less 
than astounding, by the Municipality of Paris, 


in a singularly valuable publication called the | 


‘*Bulletin Hebdomadaire de Statistique Munici- 
pale.” It is a table of the ratio of deaths by 
cholera, per 100,000 inhabitants of persons of the 
taale sex during the late epidemic, from November 
3d to November 29th : 


Ratio of deaths. Single. Married. 
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It is remarkable that the female mortality from 
cholera has also been much lower than the male, 
in the proportion of 379 to 561. Thus women 
manage to keep themselves alive and their hus- 
bands, too. 


THE CREOLES. 

Tue avezage Northern visitor to New Orleans 
at this time seems to have come principally to see 
the creoles, and, gg ote time permits—to 
do the Exposition. Scarcely has he reached his 
hotel before he inquires where the creole beauties 
are to be seen—being apparently under the im- 
pression that they are on exhibition at certain 
street corners, or are —— somewhere in 
glass cases at so much per head. Exactly what a 
creole is he doesn’t seem to have much idea, but 
he evidently has a vague notion that a creole is a 
being of surpassing beauty, full of grace and ele- 
gance and dignity, and all that sort of thing, who 
moves through life in an atmosphere of perpetual 
sunshine and perfume, and who is to be found only 
in New Orleans. There is just a dash of African 
blood, he fancies, in the veins of the creole ; and 
she—for to his mind the creole is always of the 
feminine sex—dances divinely, dresses exquisitely, 
converses in French with the fluency of the 
Parisian, and speaks English with the musical 
accent made familiar to his ears by the traditional 
full-dress foreign villain of the stage. Determined 
to learn all that is to be learned on this subject, 
the stranger orders creole eggs for breakfast, and 
finds that they taste exactly like other eggs ; calls 
for a creole cocktail at the first bar, and discovers 
no peculiar effects; lights a creole cigar and 
saunters down Canal Street to look for creole 
beauties. He doesn’t find them. He passes 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, and Germans and 
Italians, and Spaniards and Mexicans, and no end 
of Africans; but the rare and radiant beings 


Club, Their complexions are olive ; their hair 
black and lustrous ; their eyes large, dark and ex- 


| pressive ; their bands and feet small ; their figures 





| Cities are 





whom he seeks do not materialize. In an indig- | 


nant mood he ends his stroll, and returns to his 
hotel with the firm conviction that “ this creole 


business is al] humbug,” and that he has been | 


made a victim of false pretenses. 

But if he looks into Webster’s dictionary he will 
find that the creole is ‘‘one born in America or 
the West Indies of European ancestors.” If this 
definition is correct New Orleans is full of creoles, 


slender and graceful; their carriage stately and 
dignified ; their taste in dress exquisite. ‘These 
types are by no means rare, but as a class it may 
be doubted whether the creole women can be really 
pronounced handsome. 








FACTS OF INTEREST. 


GENERAL But er has just got 4 decision in his 
favor of $53,291 from the Court of Claims for 
granite contracts with tbe Government. 


Cupa’s two millions of people have to pay 
$14,000,000 a year for the support of the army 
and navy that keep them in subjection. The island 
yields Spain an annual revenue of $37,000,000. 


M. Cocuery, the French Minister of Postal 
Telegraphy, has ordered that the recently com- 
pleted pneumatic system of Paris be employed to 
convey ordinary letters to the several railway sta- 
tions after the closing hours of the different post- 
offices, An extra charge of three deniers a letter 
is required for this additional service. It is ex- 
ss that the pneumatic tubes will be still 

urther utilized at an early day by the Post Office. 


A New bridge across the Mississippi River, be- 
tween North McGregor, Iowa, can Prairie du 
Chien, Wis., is projected. The bridge, if built, will 
be nearly a mile long, and will be a part of the St. 
Paul Railway system, although it will not be 
owned by that corporation. It will replace the 

ntoon bridge now in use at that place. The 
ridge will be built by a stock company headed by 
General Lawler, the owner of the present bridge, 
ard will cost from $800,000 to $1,000,000, 


THE wonder 18 not that most residences in large 
unhealthy, but that they are at all 
habitable. Generally the city house 1s imme- 
diately connected by a pipe of no great dimensions 
with drains of sewage miles in length and flowing 
under street after street. The conditions also are 
such that very frequently poisonous gases find a 
ready entrance to the kitchen, the bedrooms, and 
the living rooms. There can be no healthy houses 
unless the conservancy and ——- systems are 
placed entirely outside the main walls. 


THE removal of the Elevated Railway offices 
from New York city to Irvington, N. Y., has made 
something of a sensation. The managers say that 
the excessive taxation in New York of #1,000,000 
for personalty and structure has impelled them to 
remove the main offices to another county. The 
city proposes to assess the structure at $11,000,000, 
the Manhattan stock at $26,000,000, and the two 
elevated roads at a total of $13.000,000. Mr. Jay 
Gould holds that by the removal the company has 
the right to elect the place where its property shall 
be assessed. The Tax Commissioners say that the 
object of the managers is to evade taxation, but 
that they will not succeed. A long lawsuit is 
promised on the collection of the taxes imposed. 


Tue fact has been mentioned that the German 
flag has been raised on the northern coast of New 
Guinea, on New Britain, an island to the north- 
east of the former, 12,000 square miles in extent, 
and on the smaller island of New Ireland, just 
beyond New Britain. As the British Government 
had only annexed the southern part of New 
Guinea, the British Ministry has no ground for 
remonstrance, but the Australians are irritated by 
the loss of territories which they looked upon as 
theirs, and as against the Home Government they 
have serious cause of complaint. It may be noted 
that German New Guinea, even if Prince Bismarck 
buys out the Dutch, will be separated from the 
English section by a lofty chain of mountains, 
and that the German settlements will be 1,200 
miles from the nearest point of Australia, and 
2,800 miles from Melbourne. The Australians, 


| however, contend that any foreign settlement in 


| 


their quarter of the Pacific will inflict upon them 
a foreign policy, and are backed in their complaint 
by the party among ourselves which claims the 
pre-emption of the world. 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


CHIEF -gustIcE WatrE is slowly improving in 
health, and expects to leave Washington for the 
South during the present week. 


Tue Tichborne claimant, who was recently re- 
leased from prison, has made arrangements to 
visit America on a lecturing tour. 


JEFFERSON Davis has ar been elected a mem- 
ber of the Maryland Confederate Society, of which 
General Bradley T. Johnson is the head. 


Ir is said that Mr. Robert Browning, who is 
seventy-three years old, and has been a widower 
for twenty-four years, is about to remarry. 


Tue Emperor William of Germany has con- 
ferred the Order of the Black Eagle upon Prince 
Albert Victor, the eldest son of the Prince of 
Wales. 

UnitTep States SENATOR JonEs, of Nevada, has 
been re-elected for the term of six years. Hon. 
Orville H. Pratt has also been re-elected as United 
States Senator from Connecticut. 


Dr. SCHAEFFMANN, a political leader of the 
Catholics in the Netherlands, has issued a declara- 
tion in favor of absolute liberty of education. He 
would have the State exercise no control beyond 
the examination of the teachers. 


AN effort is being made in Pittsburg to raise 
money for the purpose of having Francis Murphy, 
the temperance agitator, locate permanently in 
that city as the head of a church to be known as 
the Church of Gospel Temperance. 


Miss Mary ANDERSON is having her portrait 
painted by Mr, Watts, the Royal Academician. 
She has already given him a number of sittings, 
and it is expected that the picture will be fin- 
ished in time for the exhibition at the Royal 
Academy in May. 


Miss VAN ZANDT appeared at the first gala con- 
cert given at the Court of Russia since the assas- 
sination of the Czar Alexander II. She achieved 
the greatest success attained in Russia since the 
appearance of Mme. Patti. The Czar personally 
presented her with costly jewels, 


Wuen Myra Clark Gaines appeared in court 
her husband, the gallant General, always sat by 
her side in full uniform, with sword and belt. If 
any wrangle occurred in the progress of a suit he 
never failed to remind counsel that he accepted the 
full responsibility for all the lady or her lawyers 
might say or do. 


THE visits of the King of Italy among the 


had two good effects. In the first place, they 
have greatly heightened the esteem and affection 
felt by the people for their sovereign ; and, in the 
second, they will lead to great sanitary reforms in 
Naples and, it is hoped, in other towns in Italy, 


Joun B, Jarvis, a civil engineer of widespread 
reputation, died last week. His first important 
work was the construction of the Croton Aque- 
duct. Port Jervis was named after him. He was 
chief engineer of the Albany and Schenectady and 
the Schenectady and Saratoga Railroads, For the 
latter road he invented the locomotive truck, the 

rinciple of which is still in use on all locomotives, 

tome, N. Y., was his home for eighty six years, 
his life haying begun at Huntington, L. I., ninety 
years ago. 

SarAH BERNHARDT'S gorgeous imperial mantle, 
worn in Sardou’s new play, ‘* Theodora,” is the 
talk of the hour in Paris. Though not so valuable 
as the original, which was said to be worth 
#600,000, the modern mantle cost #1,600, and is 
exactly copied from the famous mosaic portrait of 
the Empress of Ravenna. It is made in blue satin, 
bordered with gold and sewn with peacecks hav- 
ing sapphire and emerald plumage and ruby eyes, 
and is worn by 7'heodora when visiting the hippo- 
drome in state, 

THE Moody revival meetings held in Richmond, 
Va.. have been largely attended. So gicat was the 
desire to hear Mr. Moody that many persons re- 
mained in the building from one meeting to an- 
other, afraid to leave the hall lest they should be 
unable to get in upon their return, Some took 
their lunches with them, and partook of them be- 
fore the services opened. On one day the revival- 
ist preached to the colored people exclusively, when 
the largest gathering of colored worshipers ever 
seen in that State was present. 


Tue Earl of Aylesford, a well-known English- 
man, died suddenly at Big Springs, Texas, cne 
day last week. He went to Texas about three 
years ago and invested Jargely in the West. He 
had family troubles, and his wife sued him for a 
divorce. which, however, she did not obtain, as she 
had left him and accepted the “ protection” of 
the Marquis of Blandford. He was about forty 
years of age at the time of his death, and was one 
of the most extensive land and cattle owners in 
Texas, but was involved in heavy litigation. He 
was dissipated, and a great spendthrift. 


Pariuie Bourke Marston, the author of the 
serial story entitled ‘* Trapped,” just concluded in 
Frank LEsuie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, is con- 
sidered by William M. Rossetti to take the leading 
place among the younger English poets. He is 
the son of Dr. Westland Marston, the dramatist ; 
and Arthur O’Shaughnessy, whose death a year 
since was so serious a loss to English poetry, was 
his brother-in-law. As a writer of sonnets on love 
and death, Mr. Marston has no living peer save 
Rossetti himself. He has published two volumes 
of poems, * Song-Tide ” and ‘*All-in-AlJ,” and has 
a third volume nearly ready. Blind since the age 
of three, his poems are distinguished for a keen 
and exquisite sense of natural beauty which a 
painter might envy. He is, at present, thirty-three 
years of age, having been born in August, 1850, 
and has plenty of time before him in which to do 
his best work. 


Kine Axronso of Spain last week visited several 
villages afflicted by the earthquake. At one village 
where three persons had died of hunger, the King 
sternly rebuked the authorities because they pre- 
pared him a sumptuous breakfast. The King re- 
fused to receive entertainments during his visit, 
and ordered the money to be given to the suffer- 
ers instead. At Alhama he gave each injured 
child or married person and each poor widow #25, 
The sufferers were greatly delighted at the gener- 
osity of their King. He was often obliged to dis- 
mount and enter the villages on foot over the 
ruins. Some of the inhabitants raised loyal cries, 
while others fell on their faces, sobbing and moan- 
ing, *‘Save us! we have nothing left!” The suf- 
ferings of the people who have been rendered 
houseless by the earthquakes are intense. Accord- 
ing to the official record the number of persons 
killed by the earthquakes in Granada was 695, and 
the number injured 1,480 
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CONNECTICUT.— DR. WM. F, CARVER’S ATTEMPT, AT NEW HAVEN, TO SHOOT 60,000 WOODEN BALLS THROWN INTO THE AIR, IN SIX DAYS—JAN. 12-17. 
FROM A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTIST.— SEE PAGE 379, 


THE LATE CAPTAIN RYNDERS. 
HE late Captain Isaiah Rynders, who died suddenly in New 
York city, on the 12th instant, has been prominent for nearly 
half a century, not alone in New York, but in many of the Southern 
States, as river-boat captain, sporting man, and politician. His 
history is replete with stirring events of the times in which he 
lived. His peculiarities as a public man, and the singular style in 
which he addressed political assemblages, made him famous for 
many years, Rough in language, rather uncouth in personal ap- 
pearance, strictly honest in business transactions, ever ready with 
the fist to defend the faith that was in him, “ Captain” or 
‘*Marshal” Rynders, as he was more familiarly called in later 
years, was a peculiar type of the class which at one time completely 
dominated the politics of the metropolis, He was born in Water- 
ford, N. Y., in 1804, In early life he was employed on sailing 
vessels on the North River, and at length owned a small schooner, 
and afterwards opened in this city a liquor shop which was fre- 
quented by ‘‘sporting” men, From the outset he was an ardent 
Democrat, and was much given to speaking at ward meetings. He 
was a ready and effective speaker with the lower classes, his 
speeches being interlarded with homely stories and vigorous 
epithets applied to his opponents. In the Polk-Clay campaign of 
1844 he took a conspicuous part. He organized the Empire Club, 
at first composed of the roughest class of ‘sporting’ men, and was 
chosen its commander, It was afterwards joined by several mer- 
chants and business men generally, and soon became the strongest 
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political club in the country. It remained in existence until after 
the Buchanan campaign of 1856, when it slowly went to pieces. 

As the Abolition question came into prominence, Captain 
Rynders early made himself conspicuous by his attacks upon the 
speakers at the anniversary meetings. In the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1856 President Buchanan made him United States Marshal 
for the Southern District of New York, and there was scarcely a 
pretense of attempting to enforce the laws against fitting out 
slavers, nor was it stopped until Gordon was hanged, in the first 
year of Lincoln’s Administration. One of the noteworthy things 
Rynders did was to superintend the hanging of Hicks, the pirate. 
A day or two before his execution, Hicks caught up a heavy stool 
and rushed towards Rynders, The jailer’s revolver chcked the pris- 
oner’s advance; thereafter he was closely guarded until executed. 

Captain Rynders afterwards held some minor positions under 
the City Government. He was a deputy-sheriff under Matthew T. 
Brennan. Later he held a clerkship, a comparative sinecure, under 
County Clerks Walsh and Gumbleton, until dismissed by Hubert 
O. Thompson, A few years ago he purchased a farm near Passaic, 
N. J., and began raising blooded stock, but the venture was not a 
successful one. 





THE LATE HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


HE death of ex-Vice-President Schuyler Colfax came with start- 
ling suddenness, on Tuesday, the 13th instant. In the fore- 
noon of that day he arrived by the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad 
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WASHINGTON, D7C.— THE NEW PENSION BUILDING, JUDICIARY SQUARE, WHERE THE PRESIDENTIAL 


INAUGURATION BALL WILL BE HELD.— FROM A PHOTO.—SEE PAGE 379. 
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GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, JOURNALIST AND LECTURER, 
SEE PAGE 379. 
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LOUISIANA.— THE WORLD’S FAIR AND COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT NEW ORLEANS, 
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in Mankato, Minn., through which place he was 
passing on a business trip. Taking his satchel in 
hand, he said he would walk to the Omaha depot, 
half a mile distant. On arriving at that station, 
he entered the waiting-room, set his satchel down, 
and, stepping over to the window, looked out. 
People in the depot noticed that he looked pale 
and breathed fast, as though he had walked 
rapidly, but otherwise he appeared in excellent 
health. After gazing out of the window a short 
time he returned to his seat and sat down. In a 
moment the agent and what few passengers were 
in the depot were startled and alarmed to see him 
fall suddenly forward to the floor. The agent, as- 
sisted by the passengers, did everything they 
could, but it was too late, and with one or two 
short gasps he died without saying a word, It is 
supposed that the extreme cold through which he 
had walked, the over-exertion, and the subsequent 
heat of the waiting-room caused a stoppage of the 
flow of blood to the heart. The body was taken 
charge of by the Odd Fellows of Mankato, and 
conveyed to the home of Mr, Colfax at South 
Bend, Ind., where the funeral was attended by a 
large and distinguished assemblage. 

Schuyler Colfax was born in New York city, 
March 23d, 1823. He removed to Indiana in 1836, 
and was for some time a clerk in a country store, 
After studying law and working as a printer and 
newspaper reporter he established at South Bend, 
in 1845, a Whig newspaper called the St, Joseph 
Valley Register, of which he remained proprietor 
till 1850. He was Secretary of the Whig National 
Conventions in 1848 and 1852, and in 1850 a mem- 
ber of the State Constitutional Convention. He 
became a Republican shortly after the destruction 
of the Whig Party. He was elected to the Thirty- 
fourth Congress from the Ninth Indiana District, 
which he continued to represent till 1869. For two 
terms he was Chairman of the House Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. He became a 
prominent figure on the Republican side, and was 
elected Speaker of the House in the Thirty-eighth 
Congress in 1863, and was twice re-elected. 


FROM SKETCHES BY C. UPHAM.—SEE PAGE 376. 




















INDIANA.— THE LATE SCHUYLER COLFAX, EX-VICE PRESIDENT 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
PHOTO, BY A. BOGARDUS & CO., 872 BROADWAY. 
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In 1865, with the late Samuel Bowles and other | 
journalists, he made the overland trip to Cali- 
fornia. In 1868 he was nominated and clected 
Vice-President on the Republican ticket with Gen- 
eral Grant. In 1870 he gave notice of his intention 
to withdraw from public life at the end of his 
term, but he was again a candidate for the nomi- 
nation for Vice-President in the Republican Na- | 
tional Convention in 1872, and received 314)¢ 
votes against 384!¢ for Henry Wilson, who got | 
the nomination. 

Mr. Colfax was involved in the Credit Mobilier 
investigation in 1873, Oakes Ames having testified 
that he paid him a dividend of $1,200, by a check 
on the Sergeant-at-Arms, and supporting the 
charge by an entry in the famous “‘ memorandum 
book.” Mr. Colfax, in his own defense, testified 
that the #1,200 deposited with his bankers, alleged 
to be identical with the check mentioned by Ames, 
was received by him in sums of #200 and #1,000in | 
a perfectly legitimate manner from other sources. 
A motion for the impeachment of Mr. Colfax was 
defeated in the House ; and though undeniably 
he suffered in popular estimation from the Credit 
Mobilier charges, his friends and neighbors re- 
tained full contidence in his integrity. None who | 
knew the man can doubt the sincerity of the | 
words which he uttered but a short time before 
his death : ‘I have nothing for which to offer re- 
grets in all my public career, Not that I did not 
make mistakes, as every man will, but what I | 
made were honestly made.” 

On retiring from public life, Mr. Colfax entered 
the lecture field. His favorite lecture was on his 
‘* Personal Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln,” 
and with it and other reminiscences he made a 
good living and entertained thousands of people 
during the past ten years. 

Mr. Colfax was twice married, and by his first 
wife had two children, both of whom are dead, 
A son fourteen years of age, by the present Mrs. 
Colfax, survives, ' 


Ir is the man who smokes ten-for-a-quarter cigars 
who never swears off. 

Goop style is good sense, good health, good 
energy and goodwill; but a bottle of Dr. Buiu’s 


Coucu Syrup is a good benefaction that suffering 
humanity has already learned to appreciate. 


One of the worst feelings that a young man is 
called upon to experience is, when he has made a 
ten-dollar bill look as if it had gone through a 
mascerating machine, to see his best giri at the 
opera get mashed on a bow-legged tenor. 


LIFE IN SIAM. 


In 1841 a young man, named Jno. H. Chandler, 
felt it to be his duty to go to Burmah and join in 
the work of Baptist Missions in that country. The | 
name of Chandler is an honored one in the litera- 
ture and labor of the Baptist Church ; and on this | 
gentleman and his accomplished wife has fallen a | 
just share of the honor which follows devoted toil. | 
Mr. Chandler at first went only as a lay missionary | 
but subsequently entered the ministry as a regu- | 
larly ordained clergyman. He brought to the work | 
the skill of a mechanical engineer, and a thorough 
Mastery of the arts of printing and type-founding. | 
He was soon transferred to Siam, and made his home | 
at Bangkok, the capital of the kingdom. Here his 
ready facility for acquiring the language made him 
both useful and busy. He wrote several religious 
and scientific works in Siamese, and rendered him- 
self valuable to the king and his court as translator 
of important documents. His wife, formerly Miss 
Crossman, of Utica, N. Y., made herself eminently 
useful in connection with the work of the mission. | 
Both in Burmah and Siam she was at the head of 
schools for the natives, and in later years she had 
at Bangkok a school for the children of the nobles 
anl princes 

One of the almost inevitable results of mission 
work is the breaking down of the health of those | 
engaged in it. And this is especially the case in | 

such a debilitating climate as that of Siam. This | 
breaking down generally comes after a short term | 
of service. The Rev. Mr. Chandler and his wife 
were no exceptions, in this respect, to the ordinary 
lot of missionaries. Their labors had been arduous | 
and various. Mr. Chandler had served with the | 
Foreign Missionary Society till 1856. Then he was 
occupied with various evangelical and literary 
duties until in 1859 he became United States Consul 
at Bangkok. He was also tutor to the present King 
of Sian, whose full name is Ohra Bard Somdech | 
Paramindar Mana Chulalongkoran Chub Chi Chow 
Chow Yuhua. The official title of this monarch is 
simply ** Chulalongkorn.” | 

The undermining of Mr. Chandler's health went | 
on gradually for years, until in 1872 he entirely 
broke down. In Bangkok he received medical | 

treatment, and also on his way to this country and | 
back again in 1876. But the effeet of all this was 
rather to patch up than to cure, It was not until 
188), that he and his wife began to experience sub- 
stantial relief. But we will let them tell their own 
story, which will be found exceedingly interesting. | 
Recently a correspondent of one of our daily papers 
visited them at their home in Camden, N. J., at 
which place they have been residing since their 
return from Siam. He found them hearty and | 
cheerful people, considerably past middle life, and | 
giving no indication, either in appearance or man- 
ner, of ever having been miserable invalids. 

The Rev. Mr. Chandler, conversing freely about 
his experience, said, substantially : 

“ After coming to this country in 1876, I returned 
to Siam with somewhat improved health, intending 
to stay six years. Such was my condition, how- 
ever, and that of my wife, that we were compelled 
to return in three. / was «@ complete wreck. My lung 
weakness was so great that for months at a time T 
could not write or read. The nerves of my stomach 
were totally demoralized. My food could not digest. 
I had to lay aside all my teaching and missionary 
labor. ITrequired an attendant all the time and was 
unable to do either mental or physical work. My sleep 
was broken and unsatisfactory. I wasalso troubled 
with palpitation of the heart, with diabetes avd 
with an obstinate catarrh of ten years standing, Alto- 

ether, I was @ very, very sick man, 

‘** While thus a sufferer, the Rev. Dr. MacFarland, 
a Presbyterian missionary at Bangkok, called my 
attention to ‘Compound Oxygen.’ He had tried it 
for indigestion and general ability, and had found 
it very beneficial. 

“While [ was on my way home I found myself in 
avery critical condition, and almost gave up the 
hove of recovering health. On reaching Philadel- 

yhia, I consulted Drs, Starkey & Palen, and at once 
egan the use of Compound Oxygen. Jt acted like 
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a charm. Very soon I felt signs of returning 
strength. In the matter of diabetes, the relief was 


particularly noticeable. Jmprovement went on gradu- 
ally, but surely. I became so that I could cat with 
reqularity and really enjoy my food. In time my old 
symptoms of wretchedness and weariness passed away, 
and I was myself again.” 

* To what extent are you able to perform such 
labors as you formerly could ?” was asked. 

* You may judge of my strength and health when | 
I tell you that I was with the Siamese Embassy in 
New York and Washington a few months ago, trav- 
eling with them and going about as freely and 
energetically as any of them. Compound Oxygen 
had so recruited my system that the unusual exer- | 
cise of travel had no unpleasant effect on me : nor 





was Tin any reapéct the worse Jor my journey. I think 
ZI am now able fo endur 
any period of my life.” 


almost as severe labor as ai 


Mrs. Chandler, who seemed to be in excellent 
health, then cheerfully gave her experience. She 
said in substance: 

‘From my early girlhood I have been ambitious 
to attain the higuest degree of knowledge and of 
usefulness. I wanted to go as a missionary to some 
heathen country, and [ labored to be prepared for 
it. My gift for the acquisition of languages proved 
of great service to me. First I assisted in a mis- 
sionary school in Burmah ; then I taught schools of 
the native Siamese; I had, among others, the 
brother of the present king under my care, anda 
number of the children of the nobility, to whom I 
taught the English language. I also did much 
translating. So arduous were my labors that my 
health. which had for some time been failing, broke 
down in 1873. 
nerves were exhausted, and I sank down, Vitality gave 
out, Endurance failed. I gave up allmy work. I was 


I had been of buoyant spirit, but my | 


80 low that on arriving in this country in 1876 no | 


physician would give me any encouragement, 
I returned to Siam it was with only partially re- 
stored health. / broke down again, and for months 
was absolutely helpless, Iwas nervous toa Srightful 
extent, and, in spite of the most earnest endeavors, 
could not obtain satisfactory sleep. We could not 
see our way clear to leave Bangkok until 1880. 
When I began to pack, I was afraid I could not go 
through such a heavy undertaking. In the midst 
of this terrible state of depression and dejection 
Dr. MacFarland handed my husband one of the 
‘Starkey & Palen’ books about Compound Oxygen, 


It seemed to me that this must be a beneficial 
remedy. On the homeward voyage I improved a 
little. 


“On arriving here I at once sought Starkey & 
Palen, procured a home treatment, and faithfully 
followed the directions. Has it done me good ? 
Look at me now. J am restored to my old=good 
health. There could have been no severer test than in 
~ case.”’ 

n concluding a very pleasant conversation the 

Rev. Mr. Chandler pen his excellent lady both re- 
marked that, with gratitude to God for their restora- 
tion, they are at all times free to speak of what 
Drs. Starkey & Palen have done for them with 
Compound Oxygen. Considering the remedy com- 
pletely adapted to their cases and to similar ones, 
they have no hesitation in making their recovery 
known, for the benefit of the great army of in- 
valids who are seeking relief and who may be happy 
in thus finding it. 
A“ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” containing a 
history of the discovery and mode of action of this 
remarkable curative agent, and a large record of 
surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neural- 
gia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a wide range of 
diseases will be sent free. Address, Drs. SrankEY 
& PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


A BLANK Sunpay.—‘* Not much of a sermon, I 
own, uncle, But wasn't the pulpit prettily decor- 
ated with those evergreens?’ “ Oh, yes! plenty of 
cover, my dear, but very little game !”” 


A SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE. 
[From the N. Y. Sun.) 


Tue Trade-mark, * JAMES MEANS $8 SHog,” has 
probably attained a wider celebrity than any other 
brand which has ever been applied to shoes in this 
country, Messrs. Means & Co, say that the constant 
and rapid growth of their business can only be ac- 
counted for by the fact that every wearer who gives 
the James MEANs $3 Suora practical test becomes a 
‘drummer ” for the factory, by recommending the 
goods to his friends. All over the country these 
drummers are at work ; and, as they are constantly 
multiplying in number, the result may be imagined. 
Messrs. MEANS & Co,’s methods of business are 
radically different from those employed by any 
other manufacturers; theirs is the only factory in 
the country which confines its production to three 
kinds of shoes, This simplification means a large 
saving in the cost of production. In these goods 
“selling points’ are not striven for; extreme dura- 
bility is first looked after. Other manufacturers, 
whose trade-marks are not known, are compelled 
to sacrifice durability in order to secure “selling 
points ’ in their goods. The idea of embodying in 
their trade-mark a fixed standard of retail price 
was a piece of remarkable originality on the part 
of these manufacturers. 

Simplicity in factory operations makes economy 
in production. Only three kinds of shoes are made 
in James MEANs & Co.'s factory. Other factories 
make from fifty to one hundred kinds, causing 
complexity of methods, and increasing cost of 
product. pesacieninaes 
THE ROYAL AN AMMONIACAL AND 

SHORT-WEIGHT BAKING POWDER, 
VIEWS OF THE STATE CHEMIST MAINE 

I HAVE procured in our open market and analyzed 
samples of Cleveland's Superior Baking Powder, 
and the Royal Baking Powder. 

Cleveland's Powder I find to be composed of 
good, pure, wholesome materials properly com- 
bined for producing the maximum of gas, and it 
is in every respect a healthful and desirable article. 

The Royal Baking Powder I find to be more com- 
plicated in composition, and while the material it 
is made from is fairly good, it contains one in- 
gredient that should not enter into the composition 
of any baking powder—namely : Carbonate of Am- 
monia, This is astrong alkali, wfit for human con- 
sumption, and I am surprised that this chemical 
should be used when it is so well known to be in- 
Jjurious to health in anything used for food. In com- 
parison there should be no hesitation in choosing 
Cleveland's Baking Powder for purity and whole- 
someness, 

Cleveland's Powder gives off its gas slowly and 
evenly, while the Royal passes off much quicker. 
It is, perhaps. needless to say that in this respect 
the Cleveland Powder has the advantage. 

The samples of the Royal Powder, which I have 
carefully weighed, are almost invariably short 
weight, from to & oz,, while the Cleveland Pow- 
der holds full weight. 

PORTLAND, MeE., August 11th, 1884. 

FRANK L. BARTLETT, 
Maine State Assayer. 
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BURNETT’S COCOAINE 
WILL SAVE THE HAIR, 

Anp keep if in a strong and healihy condition, be- 
cause it will stimulate the roots of the hair, and 
restore the natural action upon which its growth 
depends. 

BurNeET?’s FLavornine Extracts are absqlutely 
pure, 


* * * * Youne or middle-aged men suffering 
from nervous debility or other delicate diseases, 
however induced, speedily and permanently cured. 
Address, Wortp’s DisPENSARY MEDICAL Associa- 


| TION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lunppbore’s PerrumeE, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


Use promptly Dr. Prerce’s EXTRACT OF SMART- | 
Weep for diarrhea, cholera morbus, dysentery or | 
bloody-flux, and colic or cramps in stomach or | 


bowels. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. WINsLow’s SootTHiIng Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the guns, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When | 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
MARKED BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION. 
Dr. A. L. Hav, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: “ Have 
prescribed it with marked benefit in indigestion 
and urinary troubles.” 


SUCCES. 

ir success be the true test of merit, it is a settled 
fact that “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
equal for the prompt relief of Coughs, Colds and 
Throat troubles. Sold only in bores, Price % cts. 





A pPopULAR minister was asked the other day how 
it was possible for him to preach a new sermon 
every Sunday year after year, and to find some- 
thing new to say. “ Doesn't it give you a great 
deal of thought and trouble?” ** Oh, no!’ was the 
reply. ‘It isa mere matter of habit. My sermons 
have never kept me awake fivé minutes.” “ Ah!” 
said the other, *‘ that, then, is probably the reason 
why they don't keep other people awake either.” 


THERE is no affinity between cheap and useless 
beef, wine and iron tonics and the Ligesic Co.'s 
Coca Beer Tonic, a real renovant of strength and 
restorative of health. ‘It is the best tonic there 
is. Every physician to whom I have recommended 
it has found it so,” says Proressor H. B. Drake, 
M.D., Detroit, Mich. It imparts new tone to the 
liver, stomach, kidneys and bowels, and by its 
regulative action affords relief from headache, 
constipation and languor. 


Tue specialty of the CoLtoN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
is the painless extraction of teeth with laughing- 
gas—their invention, Over 143,000 operations. See 
patients’ names on their scroll at their office 19 
Cooper Institute, New York. 


AnaoostuRA Bitters do not only distinguish them- 
selves by their flavor and aromatic odor above all 
others generally used, but they are also a sure pre- 
ventive for all diseases originating from the di- 
gestive organs. Beware of counterfeits. Ask your 
grocer or druggist for the genuine article, manu- 
factured by Dr. J. G. B. Srecert & Sons. 


C. C. SHayne, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address. 


Gout and Rheu- 
At all 


- Great English 
Oval box, $1; round, 5e. 


Biatr’s P!Lxs. 
matic Remedy. 
druggists’. 








The light that lies 

In woman’s eyes” 
Is aray of heaven's own brightness ; but it is, alas! 
often dimmed or quenched by some wearing dis- 
ease, perhaps silently borne, but taking all comfort 
and enjoym 2nt out of life. That light of the house- 
hold can +e rekindled and made to glow with its 
natural brightness. Dr. R. V. Prerce’s * Favorite 
PRESCRIPTION” is a potent specific for most of the 
chronic weaknesses and diseases peculiar to 
women, 


YOUNG MEN!—READ THIS. 


Tue Vouratc Bett Co., of Marshall, Mich., offer 
to send their celebrated EvLecrro-VoLtaic BELT 
and other Electric Appliances on trial for thirty 
days to men (young or old) afflicted with nervous 
debility and all kindred troubles. Also for rheum- 
atism, neuralgia, paralysis and many other dis- 
eases. Complete restoration to health and vigor 
guaranteed. No risk is incurred, as thirty days’ 
trial is allowed. Write them at once for illustrated 
pamphlet free. 


CK HEADACHE) 


SICK HEA 





Mouth, Coated Tongue 





ain in the Side 
the 





YVANTED- LADIES that can KNIT, CROCHET 

or do fancy work, to make goods for our trade 
at their homes in city or country; $5 to $10 weekly 
easily made at our business; goods sent by mail 
any distance. Send 10 cents, silver or stamps, for 
sample, postage and particulars. HUDSON M’'F’G 
CO., 265 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


SILKS fz PATCHWORK 


in 50 cent and $1.00 packages, andsomest assortment ever offered. 
Our 20 cent package of Best Embroidery Silk, assorted colors. and 
Illustrated Beok of fancy stitches, designs &c. for crazy work, free 
with every $1.00 order. YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, Conn, 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH, 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R. 'T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixtH AvENUE, New York. 


NO 
MORE 


Gout, Gravel, Diabetes. The Vegetal Salicylates, cel- 
ebrated French cure (within 4 days). Only harmless 
specifics proclaimed by science. Box, $1. Book and 
references free. 
s., N. Y. 














Branch, 303 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
{ Mannfacturer of 


First Prize Medal, 
> Vienna, 





C.WEIS, 7 Meerschaum Pipes, 


Smokers’ Articles, ete., wholesale & 
r ‘tail. Repairing done. Circular free, 


399 Broadway, N. Y. 


Factories,69Walker St..and Vienna, 
Raw meerschaum & amber for sala. 






1873. 





ONLY FOR 


Use Perry's Motu AND FRECKLE 
Lotion, it is reliable. 


Blackheads and Fleshworms, 

ask your dr-«zist for PERRY’s 

COMEDONE AND Pimple REMEDY, 

the Infallible Skin Medicine. 
Send for circular. 


BRENT Goop & Co., 57 Murray St., 
NewfYork, 


6 


| 


have no | 











The best in the world. | 


L. PARIS, only agent, 102 W. 14th | 


oth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


For PIMPLF® on the FACE, | 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES oF ItcHING, Scaly, Pimply, In- 
herited, Scrofulous and Contagious Diseases of the 
Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are positively cured by the Cutt- 
CURA REMEDIES. 

CutTicura RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the 
cause. 

CurTicura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
nm heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the 

air. 

CuTicurA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curicura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Potrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

t= Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








Caution! Some dealers recommend inferior goods 
in order to make a larger profit. This is the original 
$3 Shoe, Beware of imitations which acknowledge their 
own inferiority by attempting to build upon the reputa- 
tion of the original. You cannot be sure of getting 
the genuine article unless youare careful to examine 
and see that this stamp appears plainly on the soles: 


JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE. 


















This Shoe for gentlemen is 
made of finest Tannery Calf 
Skin stitched with large Silk 


Machine Twist, and is unequal- 
led in Durability, Comfort and 
Appearance. It is made in vari- 
ous widths to fit any 
foot. It is made with 
either broad or narrow 
toes. Made in style 
shown in cut, 
also in Congress 
and Lace. The 
quality of this 


Shoe has won for it so high a place in 
that it stands to-day absolutely without a rival. 
Wherever you live, this Shoe is within your reach: ask 
your dealer forit, andif he cannot supply you with a 
zor SA send your address on postal cardto JAMES 


yublic estimation 


MEANS &£ CO., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 





_ ’ x 7 
KNICKERBOUKER TRUST CO., 
NO, 234 5TH AVE.. CORNER 27TH ST. 

Trust funds, estates, etc., managed on moderate 
terms. and income or interest promptly collected 
and remitted. Authorized to act as court. city or 
State depository ; also as trustee, fiscal or transfer 
agent of corporations, States or municipalities. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, also 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED SUBJECT TO 
DEMAND CHECK. 

BOXES FOR SECURITIES, JEWELRY or other 
valuables to rent at $10 per annum and upward, in 
FIRE AND BURG LAR-PROOF VAULT. 
Special banking and coupon -rooms for ladies. 
Office hours, 9 A.M. to4 P.M. 

FREDERICK G. ELDRIDGE, President. 

CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 

JOSEPH T. BROWN, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS: 

Jos. 8. Auerbach, Fred. G. Eldridge, H’y W.T. Mali, 
Chas. T. Barney, Jacob Hays, Rob't G. Remsen, 
Jas. H. Breslin, A. Foster Higgins, Andrew H. Sands, 
Cc. T. Cook, Warry B. Hollins, Jas. M. Waterbury, 
Jos. W. Drexel, Alfred M. Hoyt, Chas. H. Wellirg, 
Gen. George J. Magee, Hon. Ira_ Davenport, 
I. Townsend Burden, Bolton Hall. 





; : 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


:j 





THE DRAMA 


ILLUSTRATED. 


bral congestion, ete. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Paris. 
FAUT | 
o—_——_—_——_- —— 
T ranntoxs | 
ILLUSTRATED. AT] (IN 
 _—na 4 


TA M A b A laxative and refreshing 
Sole Proprietor. 
27. ' 
Sold by all Druggists. 
| FASHIONS 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


Fruit Lozenge 
for C onstipation, 
Rue Rambuteau, 
GRILLON TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreeable 
New {llustrated Family Story Paper. 
Novels, Novelettes, 


loss of appetite, bile, head- 
to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
Comple'e Stories, Travel, 


ache, hemorrhoids, cere- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
Society, Personal, The Drama, 





SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY THE BEST ARTISTS, 





Breezy Sketches by 
the Best Authors. 





PRICE 10 CENTS. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00 PER YEAR, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIF, Poblisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New Yor 


| 
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JANUARY 24, 1885.] 
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The Fight 


against that feeling of indolence and de- 
bility, common to every one in the 
spring and summer months, is of no avail 
without the aid of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
By its use, impurities are expelled from 
the blood, and new life is infused into the 
veins. It stimulates and strengthens all 
the digestive and assimilative organs. 
C. A. Wheeler, Hotel Clifford, Boston, 
Mass., says: “A few bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, taken in the spring, make me 
feel well and strong the whole year.” 
C. J. Bodemer, 145 Columbia st., Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., says: “I have gone 
through terrible suffering from dyspepsia; 
but I have cured myself, and saved a 
great deal of money in doctors’ bills, by 


the use of 
A y er’s Sar 
saparilla.” It will help you. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


383 











Renewed 


strength and vigor follow the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. Ann H. Farns- 
worth, a lady 79 years old, So. Woodstock, 
Vt., writes: “After suffering for weeks 
with prostration, I procured a bottle of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and before I had 
taken half of it my usual health returned.” 
Thos. M. McCarthy, 36 Winter st., Lowell, 
Mass., writes: ‘I have been troubled, for 
years, with nervousness, and pains about 
my heart, especially in the morning. I 
also suffered greatly from debility. I have 
been cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
am now able to do very hard work.” 
Henry H. Davis, Nashua, N. H., writes: 
**T have found relief from that feeling of 
languidness, prevalent during the spring, 
by taking Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


I have taken it for years.” 





Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





WHAT 4. DIME WILL DO FOR YOU?! 
O THE READERS OF THIS 
we make the following special 
offer to send on receipt of tem cents, in 
money or postage stamps, our latest finely 
Hthographed book, which contains actuarial 
calculations, showing Women’s Chances of 
Marriage at different ages; GOD’S NAME 
im forty-eight different lauguages ; How 
to read, write aad speak correctly the 
English language, without the aid of a 
Grammar; HYGIENIC RULES; » 
Sermon to young men by America’s most noted divine ; Choice 
selections of poetry ; Album verses ; What Men need Wives 
for; acomplete compilation of laws for successfully conducting 
mercantile business; Treatiseon CONSUMPTION, itsspeedy 
and effectual cure ; OMNIA, how it may surely over- 
come; DIPHTHERIA, its cause, effect and remedy ; Ruies for 
physieal care of Infants and Children, by a prominent Physician; 
AD-ACHES, their origin anderadication, ‘‘ Women are 
what men doth make them;” Suggestions to Wives ; Tables «f 
the revenues, expenditure, commerce, population and area of the 
principal nations. In fact, it is a book needed by every one, 
appreciated by all, and it is only sold to you at ten cents 80 thatit 
may be introduced in your vicinity, and thereby secure for us 

large demand from your friends and neighbors. Address 








DUFFY PUB. CO., 53 South St., Baltimore, Md, 
New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and Chromo Visiting 
Cards no 2alike, name on, 10c.,13 packs$1, Warranted best 

sold. Sample Book, 4c, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


BIC OFFE 





To introduce them, we 
ewill GIVE AWAY 1,006 
you want one 
8 office at once. 


and expres: 
ATIONAL CO. 23 DEY STREET, N.Y. 


FREE! FREE! Ssi4.fo'2 
and Silver 

Watches, Chains, Kings, and 100 
other useful articles absolutely Free! 
50 Elegant Gold Leaf Embossed 
and Souvenir Carda with your name 
Z in New acript Type, 10¢., 2 packs and 
8 Elegant French Dolls with wardrobe of 82 pieces, 20¢ 
8 packe and this beautiful Rolled Gold Ring, 80c. Our 
styles of Imported, Satin Fringe and Real silk Florals 
are unequaled. Full inatructiona how to obtain al! the 
above articles free, also a full line of samples free with 
every order. We want Agents, and offer Gold to those 
whoseek it, Agents make %5.00 per day handling our 
goods, Send atonce; don’t miss this opportunity as this offer 
muy not be repented. Address WEST MAVEN 
MANUFACTURING WORKS, West Haven, Conn. 


Self-Operating Washing Machines. 
send * a" name, addres-, 4 


THE 








A NEW 
PAYING 
BUSINESS 


GUNTHER’S 


A sampleorder by express 
of the tinest candyin America| 
will be sent to any addressfor} 
$1, $2, $3, or $5. Put up 
in handsome boxes, suitable} 
for presents. Try itonce. | 


—-ASCENTS WANTED.— 
Samples and terms mailed free. 
C. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N.Y. 








(C. F. GUNTHER, 
Contectioner, 
CHICAGO, 
{ Refers toal! Chicago. | 











aa 


CANDY. 





YELLOWSTONE NATIGNAL PARK 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


Containing 32 views each. Postpaid at 75 cts. each, 
or both for $1.25; and our 
Illustrated Catalogue of Views Free. 
KF. JAY HAYNES, Fargo, D. T., 
| Oficial Photographer N. P.R. R. 





50 Satin Embossed 
Cards, with name, 4 
10c. (not the cheap 








m5 packs and this 
Rolled Gold Seal 
Ring for 50c, Agts.’ Album, 25c. Alling Bros, Northtord,Ct- 





Souvenir Albums 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


$5 MONTHLY BUYS YOUR OWN. 


A Profitable Investment. 


EACH $5 DOUBLED MONTHLY, AND LOSS 
RENDERED IMPOSSIBLE, 
New YORK WILL BE 


THE FUTURE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Property around it is rapidly increasing in value, 
and must continue to do so. 


7500 LULLDING LOTS, BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED, 


On high, healthy, well-drained ground, in about the 
choicest dwelling locality of Newark, N. J., many 
of which command an extensive view, embracing 
Staten Island, New York, Brooklyn and the bays, 
islands and cities intervening. Newark is only 
thirty minutes from New York by rail and ferriage. 
Excursion tickets only thirty cents, and trains run 
every half hour by at least four different railroads. 

Each lot will be sold ona payment of $5 down and 
$5 per month thereafter until paid for, and cottages 
will be built for purchasers on similar terms. 

The prices of lots for this month will be $220, $295 
and $395, according to location, which prices in- 
clude the grading of streets and deed. All unsold 
lots will be increased $5 monthly. 

The approaches to these lots are probably unsur- 
passed in any city for the breadth and beauty of its 
avenues. The architectural effect of the palatial 
residences, and the delightful views which the 
gentle ascent affords at almost every onward step, 
while the well-kept avenues afford sheltering shade 
from majestic trees. 

The lots are less than two miles from Newark’s 
City Hall and combine city with country. 

Circulars and maps of R. WILSON, Attorney, 385 
Broadway, N. Y. 


YOUMANS’ HATS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Style and quality unequaled. Ladies’ Riding Hats, 
Livery Hats. 1107, 719 and 180 Broadway, New York. 


LAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 
For Reading Clubs, for Amateur Theatricals, 
Temperance Piays, Drawing - room Plays, Fairy 
Plays, Ethiopian,Plays, Guide Books, Speakers, Pan- 
tomimes, Tableaux Lights, Magnesium Lights, Col- 
ored Fire, Burnt Cork, Theatrical Face Prepara- 
tions, Jarley’s Wax Works, Wigs, Beards, Mustaches, 
Costumes, Charades, and Paper Scenery. New 
Catalogues sent free, containing full description 
and prices. SAMUEL FRENCH & SON, 38 E, 
14th St., New York. 


~RUPTURE 


O 
da tforne’s Electro- netic Belt. 
Truss, combined. Guaranteed the 
only one in the world generating 
~ acontinuous Electric & Magnetic 
/ —~—eurrent. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
Comfortable and Effectivein curing Rupture 








500 curedin’83. Send Stamp for pamphlet. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TRUSS CO., 19 1 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 








| 
| 
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ers. 


ents will be given to these new 100,000 subseribers, 


10 Cash presents of $1,000 each; 10 U 
$100 each; 100 U. 8S. Greenbacks, 
Square Piano; 1 Grand Cabinet Organ 
ver HMuanting- 


aterbury Watches, $3°5 


3 10 Silver Tea Sets, 

ach; 500 Solid Goid 
Bicycles. 890 each; 1 matched 
Skates; 500 pairs Boys’ Koller 
ents, which we can not enumeraiec here. 


Services, $100 eac 
each; 


a subscriber and keeps the interest paid. 
With 100, 

RECEI 

$168,000; total, $268,000. 

work, office, repairs, etc., $20,000; 100,000 Presents, $40, 


profits would be buta tenth of the amount, 
their names, we desire to return favor for favor. An 


CONDITIONS: 


100,000 ROYAL PRESENTS !! 
Long Lean at 4 Per Cent. 


ablisher of the ILLINOIS AGRICULTURIST desires to secure 100,000 more sub- 
For 50 cents we will mail you our paper 6 months on trial, and immediately send yousa 
numbered Receipt, which will entitle the holder to oneof the following presents. Its circulation is now 
55,000. Only 45,000 more needed before the Distribution takes place, March 15,1885. All these pres- 


each; 50 Ladies’ Chatelaine Watches, $10 ench 
200 0 each; 50 Ladies’ Goid Neck Chains, $ 
Gents’ Gold Chains, $25 each; 20 Ladies’ Gold Bracelets, $15 each; 10 Silver Dinner 
%GO each; 10 Set 

Rings, $3 each; 500 Sct: Solid Silver Teaspoons, 6 to a set; & 
air Trotting Morses, $1,000; 500 
kates; and hundreds of other usefu 
All the above presents will be awardedin a fair and im- 
artial manner. Presents will be sent to any part of the United States or Canada. Every person sending us 
h cents for a6-months’ trial subscription to our paper is also privileged to apply for a loan, to be made out of 
advertising profits, the amount borrowed being permitted to remain unpaid as long as the borrower remains 


this enormous profit for sale of advertising space the ILLINOIS 
100,000 subscribers, for advertisers pay for space in proportion to circulation. 
herefore as subscribers are doing us a favor when they send us 
subscriber who desires to borrow from 8100 to $500 at @ 
er cent , the principal to stand if desired, as long as the borrower remains a subscriber, should so state when 
+ sends us 50 cents for a 6-months’ trial subscription to our paper. 

Loans made prorata, not less than ¢100nor more than #500. First year’sinterest at 4 per cent. 
to be deducted from amount loaned. 










PARTIAL LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE GIVEN AWAY: 

- §. Bonus. 8500 each; 10 
#i0each 

Fd 100 

ase Watches, 20 each; 100 Stem-Win 


U. S. Greenback 
1,000 cash Presents of $1 each; 1 Gran 
adies’ Gold Watches, $40 each; 100 Sil- 
Nickel-Case Watches, $$ 
5&0 Boy» Siiver Watches, $10 each; 
1s each; 50 


s Parlor Furniture, $100 


ot Ladies’ Roller 
and valuable pres 


000 circulation (which will probably be doubled) our profits will approximate as follows: 
'S :—100,000 sary subscribers, $100,000; 1.000 inches advertising. 
EX ENSES:—For paper and press work, 100,(% 


$1 per line, #14 per inch, 12 issues. 
copies, 12 issues, €50,000; editorial 
; total, $110,000; leaving a net profit of $158,000. For 
AGRICULT URIST depends on its 
With but 25,000 circulation the 


Your individual note is all the security asked, pro- 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


Good News 
LADIES! 


Get up Orders for our CELEBRATED TEAS and 
COFFEES. and secure a beautiful MOSS ROSE or 
GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET (44 pieces), our 
own importation. One of these beautiful china tea- 
| sets given away to the piety sending an order for 

$25. This is the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35c. and 40c. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c., 
and very best from 65c. to 9c. When ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want— 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder or En glish Breakfast. We are 
the oldest and largest Tea Company in the business. 
The reputation of our house requires no comment. 
N. B.—We have justimported some very fineWHITE 
GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces, which we give 
away with Tea and Coffee orders of $40 and up- 
wards. For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. is Mn ete NEW YORK. 
A MONTH. Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 
A ing articles in the world. 1 sample ree. 
yy ita 


Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit,Miche 
YOU CAN SECURE A WHOLE 5 PER CENT, 
' ' ' 
Imperial Austrian 100-Florin Government Bond, 
Issue of 1860, 

These bonds are shares in an Austrian Govern- 
ment loan, and are guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government and redeemed in drawings TWICE 
ANNUALLY until each bond is redeemed with at 
| least 20 per cent. over its face value. A part of the 
interest on the whole loan is distributed in pre- 
miums, ranging from 130 florins to 60,000 florins, 
among the holders of bonds redeemed in each 
drawing. The bonds also bear interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually. 
Every bond is entitled to 

TWO DRAWINGS ANNUALLY, 
Until each and every bond is redeemed with a 
larger or smaller premium. Every bond must 
draw one of the following premiums, as there 








are NO BLANKS. 
Premiums. Florins. Florins, 
2 @ 60,000 _ 120,000 
2 @ 10,000 _ 20,000 
2 @ 5,000 _ 10,000 
4 @ 2,000 —_ 8,000 
30 @ 1,000 —_ 80,000 
60 @ 200 _ 12,000 
4,800 @ 120 — 576,000 
Together 4,900 premiums, amounting to 776,000 


Florins. The next redemption 
takes place on the 


SECOND OF FEBRUARY, | 


And every bond bought of us on or before the 2 
of February is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be dvawn thereon on thet date. 

Out-of-town orders sent in REGISTERED LETTERS, 
and inclosing $5, will secure one of these bonds for 
the next drawing. Balance payable in monthly in- 
stalmeuts. 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, 


“INTFRNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


160 Fulton Street, cor. Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 
t2 The above Government Bonds are not to be 
compared with any Lottery whatsoever, as lately 
decided by the Court of Appeals, and do not con- 
flict with any of the laws of the U. 8S. 





N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this 
in the English Frank Leslie’s. 








Tennyson’s Poems and #500 in Conf. money 
by mail, 10 cts. Atlantic Co., 50 Bond St., N.Y. 


DoundwWriting 


Useful for Everybody. 





a 
ONS & PENS 


; 50 at all Stationers, or at 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


Importers of Drawing Materials. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTI 


old for 1 





WE WILL SELL until MARCH _ Ist 


WITH ROLL MUSIC, 


ETTE:¢4 


Hidden Name Cards, 10c.; 6 packs, 50c.; 13 packs, vided you willsend the names of several of your neighbors 


12 


5 2 ACK : > year B, for vi eceived, I OF MACIC 
$1. Sample Book, 25c. POTTER & CO., Mono- to whom we can refer—not as to the amount of property you | One year after date, for yalue receives T T 
° . J 6 = s ler of th blisher 
towese, Conn, ’ are worth butasto your good character. Every subscriber | Promise to |e Mandy Reagan oe” anaes, MAM mo H CA ALOGU LANTERNS, 


usical, Electrical, &c., WONDERS, sent F 


M REE, 
no part of the principal of this note will be de- HARSACH ORGAN CO. PHILAD’A, PA. 


manded or become —_— (except at my BUN TYPE WRITER $12, Practical Machine. 
pleasure), as long asi remain a paid-up sub- ‘a te Rl ie a ad sins 


ae oe eee NOW THYSELF! HEAL THYSELF! Valuable 
treatis’, richly illustrated, and seli-cure seni fre, 
Address N. E, Mep, Inst., 24 Tremont Re'v, Boston, Mass. 


PIUM 
Habit Cured 


A certain and sure cure, without inconvenience, 
and at home. An antidote that stands purely on its 
own merits. Send for my Circular (it costs you 
nothing), containing certificates of hundreds that 
have been permanently cured. Iclaimto have dis- 
covered and produced the First, ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
SURE CURE FOR OPIUM-EATING. 


DR. S. B. COLLIS, La Porte, Ind 


NervousM 


Who suffer from Debility. 
Premature Decay and 
Exhausted Powers, cer- 
tainly and permanently cured 





must positively agree toshow the paper and present to his 
friends and neighbors. Whenaloan is made, the adjoining 
form of note will be sent with the money to the subscriber's 
nearest bank or express Office, and no note need be signed 
until the money is paid over. Send the names of several 
references, and immediate inquiry will be made. If no loan 
is desired, no references need be sent. 


900 GOLD WATCHES FREE ! 


HO WILL SEND THE QUICKEST ? 
In making up the above list_of presents, we decided to reserve $9,000 
to be divided equally among the first 900 subscribers received. If you 
sepd 50 cents you will be entitled to one receipt good for one present, and 
if your letter is among the first 900 received you will also be entitled to 
a beautiful gold watc The watch is one-third larger than the picture. 
We willsenda printed list of the awards, free, anc ail presente will be 
forwarded to holders of receipts as they may direct. list 
of watch winners will be published in our paper. The 50 
cents you send us {s the regular price for 6 months, therefore 
you pay nothing for the present. Subscribe at once. Don't 
waitaday. Wewillsend youthe paper one year and 8 num- 
bered receipts good for 8 presents, if you send us #1. Get 
five friends to join you, and send 62.50, and we will send the 
paper 6 months and 1 numbered receipt for each of yoursub- 
scribers and 1 extra for your trouble. No postponement. 
Send 10 subscribers, wit and we will send you 12 sub- 
scriptions and 13 receipts. This offer is good only until 
" 5 e have 55,000 subscribers alreudy, and 
only require 45,000 more to have the desired number. Our 
old patrons and subscribers, whom we number by thou- 
gands, should go to work at once and help us increase 
our list by this grand and generous offer. 


ONLY 50 CENTS Sccrgs.cur poner § months on 
As to 


trial and one receipt good for 
one present. our reliabil 


ity, 6 ae 

Bank or Mercantile Agency. emember 

these are presents to our subseribers, glycn to them abso- 
lutely free. This is a chance of alifet 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
ANT wish to make @8 to $4 adeyeun nae 
own homes, Work sent by mail,No canvassing. Address 
with stamp Crown M’f?r. On.. ~+ Vine St., Cin'ti,O. 


with interest at 4per cent. per annum after 
maturity. It is understood and agreed that 











] Beautiful Hidden Name Cards, 15cts., 4 pks. and 
Rolled Gold Ring, 50c. E.H.Pardee, NewHaven.Ct. 





Send six cents for postage, and receive 

free, a costly box of goods which wi!! 

help all, of either sex, to more money 

right awaythan anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address TRUE & CO., AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


ONSUMPTION 


have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its Thr 
= 

























































that willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VA 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any oufforer, Give Ex- 
Dress & P.O. address. DR.T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


| p | | VV WHISKY HABITS 


eu with Double 
Chloride of Gold. We 
Dr. WY oung’s Fatent Electric Belts 
A MEDICAL WORK GIVEN AWAY, 


















‘Wea 

















challenge investiga- 
tion. 10,000 Cures. 
Books free. e 
Leste E. KeELey Co. 
DWIGHT. ILL. 

























me, ned ey og 

ture fortune. Every subscriber get a 
ee oor be youre if you will but stretch 
t. It costs only 50 cents totry 









; ri suffe titpass? Postage stamps taken without STOMACH MEDICINES 
bn “ther” = trom toes! v' ove a Postal Note can not be obtalned. Remit by Postal Note, plain envelope or ex by the Marston Bolus; 
cured and _ recover Address ILLINOIS AGRICULTURIST, (B) 162 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. the new plan of treating Ner- 


vous Debility, Physical Decay, 
&c. Endorsed by thousands 
who have been restored to full 
and perfect manhood. 
Aw Sealed treatise sent free. 

Varicocele cured without Surgery. Address 
+ MARSTON REMEDY CO., or DR. H. TRESKOW, 

46 West i4th Street, New York. 


Health, Strength and 
Manly Vigor Without 
the Aid of Medicine, 
will be sent free on 
DR. L. YOUNG, 445 








receipt of 10c. for postage. 
Canal Street, New York. 


| RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. J. A. Sherman's method without in- 
jurious, tormenting trusses; no operation or re- 
striction from labor: thousands have been cured 
during the past thirty-five years; abundant refer- 
ences given. Descriptive book, 10 cents. Office, 
251 Broadway. 


WOULD YOU USE 


A Soap for the Toilet, Bath and Nursery 
that can ALWAYS be relied upon as 


Mild, Fragrant, and of Tested Purity? 


Thousands of our best families DO use it, 
and regard it as indispensable. It is put up 
in square and round cakes, also in pound 
bars. Ask vour druggist for it, or send 2c. 
stamp for trial sample. 


J. B. WILLIAMS & CO., 


GLasTONBURY, CT. 





Soar, we have obtained a 
Copyright for our Show 
Cards and Box Labels, 
and have also secured 
the annexed Trade Mark. 
Except the addition of our 
Trade Mark, &c., the La- 
same as 





PILES 


Cured without Knife, Powder or Salve. No charge 
until cured. Write for reference. 


DR. CORKEINS, 11 B, 29th Street, N.Y. 


bels and wrappers remain the 
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DECKER | 


PIANOS 


Are the Best and Most Durable 
Made. 


33 UNION SQUARE. 
, oenold, 
Constable Hs Cs 


Opening of Colin Dress Goods. 








We are offering a choice selection of Fine 


Cotton Dress Goods in Plain and Embroid- 
ered Scotch Zephyrs, Cram Stripes, Crépe 


de chines, Sicilliennes, Brocade Satteens, 


French Percale Shirtings, ete. 


Proadovauy c © | 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


QUEEN OF WATERS. 


YHE WAUKESHA GLENN SPRING, standing at 

- a temperature of 48 degrees both Summer and 
Winter, fully establishes the fact that it flows from 
the Maximum Mineral Fountain, and is, in the 
opinion of the most eminent medical men, Nature’s 
Sovereign CuRE ror ConstTipATION, DysPEPsiA, Tor- 
pip Liver, Inactive CoNDITIONS OF THE KIDNEYS. 
With ladies, gentlemen and on vivants everywhere | 
it has become the standard. Address, 








T. H. BRYANT, W aukesha, Wis. } 


W.JOHNS 








SBESTSS | 
BUILDING FELT 


For lining under Floors, Shingles, Weatherboards, 
ete., ete. It is strictly fire, wind and dust proof. 
Be sure and buy the ge nuine. 

Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Samples, ete. 


H.W. JOHNS MPG. C0., 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y, 


‘oLE MANUFAcTURERS Of Genuine Asbestos Liquid 
P aints, Roof Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler 
Coverings, Piston and Wick Packing, Millboard, 
Fireproof Paints, Cements, ¢ ‘oatings, ete. , ete. | 








| ergy, etc., 


___—*FRANK LESLIE'S — ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


_ [January 24, 1885. 
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THE AMERICAN STYLE 





OF EARTHQUAKE—STAND FROM UNDER. 








ROWNS. 
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wis 


ad 












CNINNOOTE SLSIODOANG P SNVIOISAHA 





BEST TONIC, * 


. This medicine, combining iron with pure vegetable 
tonics, quickly and completely Cures Dyspepsia, | 
Indigestion, Weakness, Impure Blood, Ma- 
laria, Chills and Fevers, and Neuralgia. | 

It is an unfailing remedy for diseases of the Kid- 
neys and Liver. 

It is invaluable for diseases peculiar to Women, 
and all who lead sedentary lives. | 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache, or | 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. | 

It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates the | 
appetite, aids the assimilation of food, relieves 
Heartburn and Belching, and strengthens the mus- 
cles and nerves. 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of En- 
it has no equal. 

te The genuine has above trade-mark 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other. 
Made only by BROW) NC HE: mit AL. CO., B: iltimore, 


and 


Md. 





SOLD BY eee hese DEALERS. 





DAINTILY FRAGRANT, 


Fels’s Clarinated Soap. | 


SO EXQUISITE, SO SOOTHING, SO REFRESHING, 


Fels’s Clarinated Soap. 


HEALS AND INVIGORATES THE MOST TENDER SKIN, 


Fels’s Clarinated Soap. 


SO PURE, SO EMOLiiENT, SO LASTING, 


Fels’s Clarinated Soap. 


Being made from Sweet, Selected Oils, it has become a Toilet Necessity. 





rma & 00,, Bonet Paiadelptin_| 





—~-—- 





GOLD BAK cR’S 1878) 


Break as Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength Of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 








ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Att IN| 


FINE BRU Soda heath — 


HI 








WHEAT 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


PURE AND WHOLESOME. 


It contains no injurious ingredients. 

It leaves no deleterious substances in the bread 
as all pure grape Cream of Tartar and Alum pow- 
ders do. 

It restores to the flour the highly important con- 
stituents rejected in the bran of the wheat. 

It makés a better and lighter biscuit than any 
other baking powder. 

MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 


(Established 1829.) 55 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


RAWSON'S (salt adjsting) [,§, ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 

A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, Comfort. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE, 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSTBLE. 

Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 

8. E. G. RAWSON, Patentee. SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS. 

















Broadway, N 
) tk poh Atabllohed 4 One hy 





THE GATES OF PEARL. 








Only when the lips display pretty teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and 


cleansed with that incomparable 


S Dentifrice, Fragrant 


and perfumes the breath, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth from 
youth to old age. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. | | 


FINE 
TWY/LL 


Aaa. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies , 





WM. meet & SONS, Sole Agents, New York. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


ArePreferred by Leading Artists 


HIGHEST AWARD CENTENNIAL, 1876. 
HIGHEST AWARD MONTREAL, 1881—1882. 


149 to 155 Bast 14th St., N.Y. 


Paillard’s 








ARE THE BEST. 


They are the only ones that are sold by first-class 
dealers the world over. Send 2 cents for circular. 
a - ILLAB Cco., 680 r 


way. New York City. 














A SCRAP-BOOK 


—FOR— 


“HOMELY WOMEN” ONLY. 





We dedicate this collection of toilet secrets, not 
to the pretty women (they have advantages enough 
without being told how to double their beauty), but 


| to the plainer sisterhood—to those who look in the 
| glass and are not satisfied with what they see. 
|} such we ‘have collected hundreds of valuable re- 


a) 
SMILES ARE BECOMING 


For 


ceipts with advertisements of latest inventions of 


the toilet, ete. atte $1. Agents wanted. Brown, 
SHERBROOK & Co., “i Hollis we Boston, Mass. 
E RIE (N.Y., L. E. and W. Railroad 


THE LANDSCAPE ROUTE OF AMERICA. 
Short. direct route between New York and alk 
—— West. Double Tracks, Steel Rails, 
Pullman Cars, Westinghouse Air- 
brakes, Speed, Safety, 

Comfort. 
| = N. ABBOTT, General Pass.Agent, NEW YORK. 


ogesne Wabit Cured in 10 


days. Nopay till Cured, 
bas. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 


Vo the COST | 
TWICE the WEAR 


+ rdinary Velv ev. 























UNRIVALED 
For TONE; ACTION and DURABILITY. 


OVER 


70,000 


NOW IN USE. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





Fine chromos,” your name on, 
ards 10c. by mail. {5 hidden name, 
new kind, 20c. 25 plain — 
edge 10c, Agents wanted, 
pay. Send 6c. for beantiful 
1885 samples to canvass with. 
Holley Card Works, Meriden, Conn, 








" Canaan Free, 





bum or pretty ring 


BEHNING 


PIANOS 


Have universally received Highest Awards and 
Honors wherever exhibited for greatest Purity 
and Evenness of Tone, Elasticity of Touch, Sim- 
licity of Action, Solidity of Construction, Excel- 
fone of W orkmanship and Elegance of Finish, 
and are pronounced by leading Pianists and Mu- 


sical Authorities 


THE BEST NOW MADE. 


Warerooms, 3 West 14th St., N.Y. 
rn DoYour 


3 Printing Press,,.°r=.. 


Card & label Press, $3; larger sizes, $5 to 
$75. For old or young. Everything easy; 
printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 
Catalogue of Presses, Type. Cards, etc., 
to the factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


















: : af - AND NOT 
BIKCH'S .7'y KEY 
WILLWIND 0) ANY WATCH “al WEAR OUT. 





SOLD: 


by Wha By mail, 25c. Circulars 
free. J.8. BIRCH &CO., 88 Dey St., N.Y. 





